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Dalton School, New York, has described concretely an increasing important method for 
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in eliciting concrete descriptions of successful practice from college deans and counselors. 


Ruth A. Brebner, as “guest editor” this month for the Secondary School Exchange, 
reports her study of a problem of concern to many high school deans and counselors. 





FOREWORD | 


If deans and counselors are to use 
standardized tests at all, they should 
use them wisely. Testing is a compli- 
cated business with many pitfalls and 
possibilities of errors. Testing theory 
has undergone such rapid changes 
during the past five or ten years that 
it seemed desirable to obtain from 
leaders in the field of testing some 
“advice to counselors” on the use of 
tests. When the editors asked Dr. 
Cronbach to give us his point of view 
on the perils of prediction, he sug- 
gested a competent associate, Dr. 
Nageswari Rajaratnam, to write an 
article reviewing some of the sim- 
pler technical aspects of newer views 
on interpretation. To call our atten- 
tion more specifically to common er- 
rors made in the interpretation of test 
results, we asked Dr. Elizabeth 
Hagen to share her wealth of theory 
and practice with us. To show the 
place of testing in the problem of col- 
lege admissions, which concerns both 
high school and college deans and 
counselors, we called upon one of the 
most creative members of the staff of 
the Educational Testing Service, Dr. 
Paul Diederich, to give us the latest 
word on the College Entrance Board 
Examinations as it related to college 


admissions. To bring us around to 
the concrete problem of the use of 
certain tests in counseling, we were 
fortunate, indeed, in obtaining Dr. 
John Flanagan’s consent to add the 
writing of such an article to his ardu- 
ous task of directing Project Talent, 
an enterprise which has been described 
as “the first scientifically planned na- 
tional inventory of human talents: the 
aptitudes and abilities of a people.” 
Still needing the counselor’s approach 
in a practical situation, we asked Dr. 
Virginia Bailard to give us a glimpse 
of a counselor at work, interpreting, 
in the limited time at his disposal, test 
results to a high school student and 
his parents. 

Lest we forget that the major part 
of our understanding of individual 
students comes from techniques other 
than testing, we asked a teacher, Ilse 
Goldfarb, to describe how much val- 
uable information she was able to ob- 
tain about students as an intrinsic part 
of her classroom teaching. Another 
issue of the Journal might well be de- 
voted to the multiple techniques used 
by the counselor and the way in which 
various sources of information are in- 
terpreted and synthesized in the 
guidance of students. 





Errors in the Interpretation of Test Scores 


ELIZABETH HAGEN 


Tests provide us only with infor- 
mation. How much good the informa- 
tion does us depends upon how well 
and how wisely the information is in- 
terpreted. 

Let us consider first what a test is 
and what we are trying to do when 
we interpret a test score. Suppose we 
have given a student a standardized 
achievement test in mathematics con- 
sisting of eighty questions. The items 
on the test constitute a sample of the 
areas of mathematics covered by the 
test. The eighty questions on the test 
do not represent the total number of 
all questions that could be asked in 
mathematics. The total number that 
could be asked is infinite but, because 
of the practical limits imposed in a 
testing situation, the actual number of 
questions to which the student re- 
sponds is limited. 

When the student takes the test, he 
demonstrates his skill in the areas of 
mathematics covered by the test on 
this particular sample of eighty ques- 
tions. His performance, the number 
of questions that he answers correctly, 
is compared with the performance of 
other students comparable to him, and 
he is given a score. This score which 
may be a percentile rank, a standard 
score, or a grade score reflects this 
comparison. When his teacher or 
counselor obtains the score for the 
student, he attempts to make judg- 
ments about the student. For exam- 
ple, that the student is better, the 
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same as, or worse than comparable 
students who take the test; or that the 
student is likely or unlikely to succeed 
in courses in higher mathematics. 
When a teacher or counselor makes 
these judgments about a student, he 
is interpreting the test score. 

However, some teachers and coun- 
selors do not fully realize what they 
are doing when they interpret test 
scores. Essentially the interpretation 
of any test score is an inference or gen- 
eralization. In our example, we 
would be making an inference about 
the student’s performance in the total 
area of mathematics on the basis of his 
performance on eighty items. It is at 
this point of making inferences from 
test performance to student character- 
istics that the most serious and most 
frequent errors occur in the use of 
tests. 

In this article, we shall point out 
some of the reasons fcr errors in the 
interpretation of test scores and some 
precautions to be taken if the infer- 
ences that are made about students on 
the basis of test performance are to be 
sound ones. 

One very basic requirement for 
sound interpretation of test scores is 
to know, before the test is given, the 
kinds of inferences that we want to 
make about the student. What kinds 
of questions concerning the student 
are you trying to answer? What kind 
of information is needed to answer 
these questions? Will the test that 
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you propose to administer or use give 
you the information that is needed? 
If the information obtained from 
the test is not relevant to the question 
asked, then any inference or interpre- 
tation related to the question that is 
made on the basis of this information 
is likely to be in error. 


In order to know whether the in- 
formation that one obtains from a test 
is relevant, you must be thoroughly 
familiar with the test that you pro- 
pose to use. Many teachers and coun- 
selors do not know thoroughly the 
test that they are using. Too frequent- 
ly, they depend upon the title or name 
of the test and assume that all tests 
with the same title are measuring the 
same things. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. For example, all read- 
ing tests do not measure precisely the 
same reading skills; they differ both 
in the number of reading skills meas- 
ured and the emphasis given to the 
different reading skills. Before at- 
tempting to interpret any score on any 
test, the teacher or counselor should 
have a clear idea of the abilities, skills, 
or content that go to make up the 
score. He should also have some 
knowledge of the relationship between 
scores on a particular test and other 
variables such as success in educational 
programs. It is rather futile to inter- 
pret a test score to a student in terms 
of his probable success in school if the 
test score correlates only .10 with 
school success. 


Quite often incorrect interpreta- 
tions of test scores stem from inter- 
preting scores that are incorrect 
because clerical errors have been made. 
Neither machine nor man is perfect, 
both can and do make mistakes in 
scoring test papers. Hand scored 


tests are more likely to contain errors 
in scoring than machine scored tests. 
One study of errors made by teachers 
in scoring tests found that 28 percent 
had errors of one kind or another. 
The most frequent error was due to 
incorrect counting. The other types of 
errors, in order of frequency, were 
failure to follow instructions, particu- 
larly when corrections for guessing 
were to be made; use of the wrong 
answer key, using the wrong table or 
reading a table incorrectly, and errors 
in computation. About 10 percent of 
the errors were quite large; i.e. more 
than five raw score points. Even if 
tests are scored correctly, there is the 
possibility of error in recording or 
transcribing the score. Before inter- 
preting any score, one should check on 
the reasonableness of the scores. Do 
they agree with each other and with 
other data that you have on the stu- 
dent? Do they show the expected 
pattern? For example, if a student had 
been given a scholastic aptitude test 
and a battery of achievement tests 
and fell in the lowest ten percent on 
the scholastic aptitude test and the 
highest ten percent on the achieve- 
ment tests, you should be suspicious of 
the accuracy of the test scores because 
it deviates markedly from the rela- 
tionship that is usually found among 
these tests. Do not attempt to inter- 
pret any score that is markedly deviant 
from expectation until you have made 
sure that no clerical errors were made 
in scoring the test. 

Since test scores are reported in 
terms of norms, the person using the 
test must understand the nature of the 
norm that he is using and must make 
sure that an appropriate reference 
group was used. -The person using a 
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test must fully realize that any norm 
is simply a description of the typical 
performance of a group with a certain 
set of characteristics and not neces- 
sarily the desired standard of per- 
formance for a student at a particular 
level. 

Grade norms and age norms can- 
not be used at high school level and 
above—they are absolutely meaning- 
less above junior high school. Grade 
norms are probably the most widely 
misused and misinterpreted type of 
norm. A student in the second month 
of the sixth grade who obtains a grade 
score of 10.7 on an arithmetic reason- 
ing test is mot performing on the tenth 
grade level (whatever that means) in 
arithmetic reasoning. The high grade 
score merely indicates that he is ex- 
ceptionally good in arithmetic reason- 
ing in relation to the average student 
who is in the second month of the 
sixth grade. Percentile norms also 
cause difficulty in interpretation be- 
cause they do not represent equal 
units throughout the scale. There is 
practically no difference between a 
student who falls at the 50th percen- 
tile on a test and one who falls at the 
55th percentile whereas there is con- 
siderable difference between one who 
falls at the 90th percentile and one 
who falls at the 95th percentile. The 
inequality of percentile units is partic- 
ularly serious when we are comparing 
scores on several tests for a single stu- 
dent. A difference of five or ten per- 
centile points in the middle of the scale 
is non-significant whereas the same 
difference at the extremes of the scale 
may represent significant differences 
in the abilities being measured. 

Perhaps the most serious error that 
is made in interpreting test scores 


arises from the belief that we can 
make precise inferences about a stu- 
dent on the basis of his performance 
on a test. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. If we could give a 
student a dozen parallel forms of a 
test, we would find that he rarely 
comes out with precisely the same 
score on each of them. His scores 
would cluster within a segment of the 
range of possible scores but would 
have a recognizable spread. This 
would happen because our measure- 
ment is something less than perfect. 
All test scores have a certain amount 
of error in them; the degree of error 
varies from test to test. One must 
take this error, called the error of 
measurement, into account when in- 
terpreting any test score. This means 
that mo test score can be interpreted as 
a point along the continuum of scores 
but must be interpreted as a range of 
scores. This range should be deter- 
mined by multiplying the standard 
error by two and adding this figure to, 
and subtracting it from, the obtained 
score. The interpretation is then made 
in terms of the band of scores. For 
example, suppose we have given a 
Stanford-Binet to a student and he 
obtains an I1.Q. of 130 on it. The 
standard error of measurement of the 
Stanford-Binet at this I.Q. level is 
about 5 1.Q. points. We should then 
think of his I.Q. on the Binet as being 
most probably between 120 and 140, 
and this is as accurate as we can be. 

One should be particularly con- 
scious of the standard error of meas- 
urement when he is interpreting a 
profile of a student based on a battery 
of tests. Profiles tend to exaggerate 
small differences in scores and there is 
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a tendency to over-interpret these dif- 
ferences. When one is using profiles, 
he should plot them in the form of 
bars which extend upward and down- 
ward two standard errors from the 
obtained scores. If the bars for two 
or more tests overlap, then there is 
most probably no significant difference 
in performance. If the bars do not 
overlap, then there is likely to be a 
significant difference in performance. 

Consideration of the standard error 
of measurement should make both 
teachers and counselors wary of mak- 
ing absolute and positive predictions 
about a student. A teacher or coun- 
selor should not tell a student that he 
will fail if he pursues a certain educa- 
tional program; test results do not 
predict as precisely as that. One can 
never determine what will happen; he 
can only state the probability of a fu- 


ture event occurring. 

Any person who uses test results 
should be fully aware of the fact that 
one cannot adequately interpret a test 
in isolation. One must take into ac- 
count the experience background of 
the person being tested. The same test 
score for two people who have mark- 
edly different experience background 
does not mean the same thing and can- 
not be interpreted the same way. 

Test results that are correctly inter- 
preted can be extremely useful in a 
wide range of situations. Test results 
that are incorrectly interpreted are not 
only useless but may do considerable 
harm. If it is worthwhile to expend 
money and effort in giving tests, then 
one should be willing to expend the 
amount of effort and time necessary 
for the accurate interpretation of the 
results. 
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Perplexities in Prediction From 
Standardized Test Results 


NAGESWARI RAJARATNAM 


Guidance workers frequently use 
standardized tests for the prediction 
of human behavior. More specifically, 
they use tests in the determination of 
probability of success at school, poten- 
tial growth, and vocational success 
and adjustment. Tests help the 
teacher to pick out those students who 
are likely to succeed in a special 
course; they help the counselor to iso- 
late those students who need assistance 
with their personal problems, and 
they enable students to make more 
realistic vocational plans. 

Raw test scores may give the coun- 
selor an indication of the present 
status of an individual in a restricted 
area. For instance, the number of 
items checked by a subject in a par- 
ticular section of a problem check list 
may tell us that he has some problems 
in that area, but it does not tell us 
whether he has more problems than 
the average individual, or whether he 
has more problems than most individ- 
uals and therefore needs help urgent- 
ly. If a counselor wishes to compare 
one individual’s standing with those 
of other individuals, or if she wishes 
to generalize from the test situation 
to other situations, she requires more 
information than just the test scores. 
Standardization of a test gives just 
this type of information. 


Norms. Different kinds of norms 
give information regarding testees in 
relation to different groups. The per- 


centile score for an individual does not 
give much information about the be- 
havior to be expected of him unless 
there is information about the group 
with which the percentiles compare 
him—whether he may be expected to 
do as well as the average American 
college student or as well as the aver- 
age student in a rather select college 
with high academic standards. The 
counselor may in many instances want 
to compare the student with a local 
group rather than with the one used 
by the test constructor. If she knows 
how the group in which she is inter- 
ested compares with the test construc- 
tor’s group she may be able to derive 
the information she desires from the 
test scores. For instance, let us sup- 
pose that a test user desires to com- 
pare an individual who scores at the 
70th percentile only with those who 
are above average —i.e., who score 
above the 50th percentile. From the 
information available she knows that 
the student is better than 40 percent of 
those in the above average group. 
Thus, very often the counselor or 
teacher has to derive the information 
she needs from the test manual. In 
order to do so she may very often 
have to collect her own information 
about, for instance, the range of the 
group with which she wishes to com- 
pare individuals. 

An excellent example is the situa- 
tion in which a student needs advice 
about the colleges to which he should 
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apply for admission. To determine 
the schools into which the student has 
a good chance of being admitted, the 
counselor has to compare him with 
different groups varying with respect 
to range and other characteristics. 
Each year many colleges put out de- 
scriptions of their entering freshman 
class, which give valuable information 
about the type of students with whom 
a candidate will have to compete at 
different institutions. For instance, the 
median College Board (SCAT-ver- 
bal) scores for a particular year were 
477 for a certain western state college, 
550 for a private college in one of 
the New England states, and 298 ac- 
cording to the national norms for 
grade 13, published in the SCAT 
manual, 

In order to obtain the best infor- 
mation for her purposes, each coun- 
selor will do well to build her own 
norms. In the early stages, in the ab- 
sence of more pertinent information 
she may have to use the norms given 
in the test manual as a rough indica- 
tion. Later, as she accumulates infor- 
mation regarding the groups she has 
to deal with, she can construct her 
own norms, first merely modifying 
the information given in the manual, 
but later making her own tables. As 
Dyer (3) points out, if a counselor is 
to do anything more than “inspired 
guesswork,” he needs to have at hand 
“relational information . . . to connect 
the ascertainable facts about his par- 
ticular kind of students with the im- 
portant contingencies that crop up in 
his particular school or community.” 
(3: p. 162) 


Reliability Coefficients. Limitations 
resulting from the particular group or 


situation used by the test constructor 
extend to more than norm tables. 
Validity coefficients and reliability co- 
efficients supplied in the test manual 
may themselves give very little infor- 
mation when applied to different 
groups. They may even be quite mis- 
leading. For instance, the reliability 
coefficient, apart from the limitations 
of the particular formula used in the 
study, reflects characteristics of the 
group on which the data were col- 
lected. The standard error of meas- 
urement is a function of characteristics 
of the individuals in the group used to 
obtain it, and the reliability coefficient 
compares the squared standard error 
to the total observed variance in the 
same group. If the group to which 
the test is to be applied is different 
from the standardization group with 
respect to either standard error or to- 
tal observed variance, the reliability 
coefficient given in the test manual is 
likely to be a poor estimate of the re- 
liability in the specific situation. For 
instance, if the test is too difficult for 
a particular group this may not only 
imply that the group has a restricted 
range (i.e., has a smaller observed 
variance) but may also lead to a higher 
standard error due to the fact that the 
students are more likely to guess at 
the answers. The two factors together 
will bring the reliability far below that 
indicated in the test manual. 


Validity Coefficients. Validity coef- 
ficients are more important than re- 
liability coefficients as sources of in- 
formation for prediction. In counsel- 
ing one often asks the question: How 
well is this individual likely to succeed 
in a particular situation, or how happy 
is he likely to bein a specified voca- 
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tion? In order to answer these ques- 
tions, one needs information obtained 
previously about other similar indi- 
viduals in similar situations. The cor- 
relation between scores for a group of 
individuals on a particular test and 
scores or ratings for the same individ- 
uals on a criterion tells one the degree 
to which relative standing on the test 
may be indicative of the expected 
relative standing on the criterion. 


For instance, if the correlation be- 
tween total scores on the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Test and grades in 
a particular course is high and posi- 
tive, one may expect a person scoring 
relatively high on the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Test to rank relatively 
high in the course, and vice versa. If 
the correlation is low one cannot make 
a confident prediction of this kind, 
while if the correlation is high but 
negative, one can make the prediction 
that a person scoring relatively high 
on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Test is likely to score relatively low 
in the course. Once again, this predic- 
tion can be made only for similar 
groups and for the particular type of 
course used to obtain the coefficient. 
If the group in which the counselor is 
interested is different in pertinent de- 
tails such as those relating to past ex- 
perience in the field involved, or if the 
grades for the course are based on dif- 
ferent criteria or if the type of teach- 
ing in the course calls for different 
abilities, the coefficient obtained in the 
first instance is likely to be a poor in- 
dication of expected performance in 
the course as predicted from standings 
on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Test. 


In an age such as the present, in 
which there is rapid social change, 


tests often have to be used to predict 
behavior in situations quite unlike 
those used by the test-constructor. 
Not only have situations changed but 
new ones have arisen and have to be 
considered. In some long-term predic- 
tions, it might be necessary even to 
consider new situations that might 
arise in the future, and to consider the 
influence on the individuals of new 
forces that might intervene. A few 
years ago a counselor would have 
laughed at the suggestion that she 
should consider space travel as one of 
the vocational possibilities for students 
in school. But it is no longer such a 
fantastic proposition! 

~ In the face of such contingencies, 
what seems to be the best course open 
for anyone wishing to make reasonable 
predictions? Where predictions are 
local or short term, the test-user will 
do well to involve herself in a con- 
tinuous process of using information 
to obtain up-to-date validity coeffi- 
cients for different purposes. When- 
ever there are present, or developing, 
factors which are likely to affect test 
or criterion performance the test-user 
would be wise to use all available in- 
formation or to collect necessary in- 
formation in order to re-evaluate the 
validity of her procedure. 

Where predictions are long-term 
ones, and there is every indication 
that the situation in the future is likely 
to be very different from that in the 
present, the counselor should keep her 
predictions broadly based and gen- 
eral. This is not only because it is 
impossible at present to predict the 
exact possibilities of the future, but 
because the individual is also likely to 
have changed as a result of the impact 
of a changing environment. As Cron- 
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bach (1) says, in individual counsel- 
ing situations such as those encoun- 
tered in vocational guidance, instead 
of attempting to predict definite cri- 
terion performances one should seek 
in its place to give the individual an 
insight into his abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, and other characteristics. He 
will then be better able to make his 
own decisions as the occasion demands. 
In such an approach one has to take 
into consideration profiles as well as 
level of performance. It is necessary 
for the individual to know his relative 
strengths and weaknesses as well as 
the limits of his abilities. It is neces- 
sary for him to know the areas which 
are of major interest to him as well as 
those which are not likely to hold his 
interest at all. This involves the use 
of difference scores as well as of single 
scores. Difference scores have a higher 
standard error of measurement, and 
hence a lower reliability than either 
of the component scores used to obtain 
them. The counselor has therefore to 
be conservative in the use of difference 
scores. He has to be careful neither to 
interpret small differences nor to ig- 
nore real differences. 

Cronbach and Gleser (2) point to 
yet another aspect of the validity of 
scores. When a cut-off score is used to 
classify individuals, two kinds of risks 
have to be considered. If an investi- 
gator is more concerned with the risk 
of misclassification from the point of 
view of the institution, he is interested 
in the average risk involved. On the 
other hand, if the individual is the 
point in focus, and if misclassification 
is likely to affect the individual ad- 
versely, interest centers on the maxi- 
mum risk involved. This information 
has to be derived by determining at 


different points of the scale the proba- 
bility of obtaining a test score lower 
than (or higher than) the cut-off score 
when the criterion score of the indi- 
vidual is higher than (or lower than) 
the specified score. 


Summary. The discussion in this 
paper points to a greater freedom in 
the use of standardized tests. While 
the norms and other information pro- 
vided by the test-constructor may be 
helpful for certain purposes, the test- 
user should use her knowledge to de- 
termine how useful this information 
is for her purposes and be ready to 
collect additional information when 
and if it is necessary. 

For long-term and individual coun- 
seling purposes, it is in most cases bet- 
ter to keep predictions broadly based 
and general, and therefore flexible. 

Increased flexibility in the use of 
tests also adds to their usefulness in 
most instances. The counselor who 
collects her own information about 
norms, reliability, and other important 
qualities is in a position also to adapt 
the use of the test to suit her own pur- 
poses. For instance, a speeded test 
could be used as a power test when 
necessary if the test-user is able to de- 
termine the reliability, validity, etc., 
of the test in its new use. 

In order to resolve most of the per- 
plexities involved in the use of stand- 
ardized tests, it is therefore necessary 
for the test-user to become more of an 
independent agent who is able to use 
tests wisely and not be used by them. 
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The Role of Tests in College Admission" 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 


We have two chief ways of getting 
into college in this country, and I am 
prepared to argue that the way of- 
fered by the College Board is more 
sensible, more economical, and more 
humane than the way offered by most 
of our state universities. They take 
all high school graduates who wish to 
enter and flunk out about a fourth of 
them in the freshman year. That has 
been the national average for some 
time, but increasing enrollment will 
push it up. Every student they flunk 
out wastes between a thousand and 
two thousand dollars of his parents’ 
savings and about an equal amount of 
tax money, since student fees cover 
less than half the cost of higher edu- 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association of Teachers of English, in Atlantic 
City, November 13, 1959. 


cation. The student wastes a year of 
his own time and a good deal of the 
time of his professors and his better- 
qualified classmates, and he ends his 
schooling in failure and disgrace. 

I have heard arguments that this 
time and money are not wasted, and 
that the scars are not very deep. I 
am not impressed with these argu- 
ments because I wasa college examiner 
for nine years before coming to Edu- 
cational Testing Service. I have read 
the examinations that these students 
write, and I know that professors tend 
to draw the line only where it is ob- 
vious that the student understood 
practically nothing that he was taught. 
I have also heard the arguments and 
pleas of these students as they leave 
college. The people involved in this 
process of elimination from college 
know that the time and money are 
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wasted and that the effects on every- 
one concerned are bad. 

The College Board, on the other 
hand, tests its candidates at least six 
months before they enter college on 
the kinds of intellectual work that will 
be required. If their performance 
makes them seem a poor risk to the 
college of their first choice, it will pass 
them along politely to the college of 
their second choice. If it is also du- 
bious about their chances, it will pass 
them along until eventually they wind 
up in some college in which they have 
a reasonable chance to succeed. 

Colleges that make full use of Col- 
lege Board examinations, such as Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Smith, Welles- 
ley, and Bryn Mawr, usually flunk out 
between one and two percent of the 
candidates they admit, and no one ar- 
gues that their standards are too low. 
Nationally, my best guess up to the 
present time is that less than five per- 
cent of the candidates who receive the 
full Board treatment have to be sent 
home for academic failure. I am 
speaking now of actual flunk-outs, not 
of drop-outs for financial or other rea- 
sons. As a teacher, parent, and tax- 
payer, which system would you pre- 
fer: a system that takes one day, costs 
fifteen dollars, and guarantees about 
95% success in the colleges that ac- 
cept these students; or a system that 
takes a year, costs an average of three 
thousand dollars in parents’ and tax- 
payers’ money, and guarantees only 
about 75 percent success? 

As a parent on a rather small aca- 
demic salary, I insisted that my own 
two children take these examinations 
when they were ready for college, and 
I was glad to pay the full College 
Board fee. I would rather spend $15 


at this point to get my children into 
the right college for their level of 
ability than risk $2,000 getting them 
into colleges in which they could not 
understand what the professors were 
talking about. Moreover, even though 
their scores were not unusually high, 
they both qualified for scholarships 
that saved me a total of $900 during 
their first year in college. Literally 
thousands of College Board patrons 
get this sort of extra dividend every 
year. 

Politicians find it expedient to talk 
about “giving everyone a chance,” but 
they never specify what chance. It 
may therefore not be clear to the av- 
erage voter that the chance they offer 
the college-going student is about 20 
percent less than the chance that the 
Board offers. Only about 75 percent 
of the students who are admitted to 
college indiscriminately by their sys- 
tem will make the grade. About 95 
percent of the students who are select- 
ed by the full Board treatment will 
make the grade. You may say, “But 
what about the students who don’t get 
in?” That is a popular misconception 
that we are trying to overcome. Up 
to now, practically everyone who takes 
Board examinations gets into some 
college or other. It is not the purpose 
of the Board to keep anyone out of 
college, but to keep them out of the 
wrong college. 


Sizing Up Candidates for Admission 


I wish I had time to tell you the 
long, entertaining history of attempts 
to size up candidates for admission to 
college. At the time the College 
Board was founded (in 1900), one 
man on the committee argued that the 
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best system in the world was that of 
the Scottish universities, in which the 
candidate paid the registrar one guinea 
and was thereupon admitted. He ar- 
gued that no Scotsman would pay one 
guinea for something he could not use. 
Just a little earlier, psychologists were 
trying to estimate chances of success 
in college by measuring “cranial ca- 
pacity,” which simply means the size 
of each candidate’s head. Luckily it 
was done by scientists, and they gave 
it up immediately when they found no 
correlation whatever between size of 
head and success in college. 

Meanwhile, the universities were 
using a system of selection that ac- 
tually worked very well at one end of 
the scale. Since four years of Latin 
were universally required in high 
school, the professor examining a can- 
didate for admission simply asked him 
to translate passages from Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil. Those who could 
do it fluently were pretty sure to be 
good college risks, since Latin requires 
both intelligence and continuous effort 
over a long period of time. The ma- 
jority, however, did it so badly that 
the professors had to pass them if even 
one or two words per sentence were 
translated correctly, and it was hard to 
tell how these would turn out. Some 
were simply dull and lazy; others had 
had poor schooling; and others were 
too sensible and independent to de- 
vote the necessary effort to a subject 
so remote from adolescent interests. 
Hence Latin was a good predictor at 
the top end of the scale, a poor pre- 
dictor farther down. 

We eventually figured out that 
what made Latin a good predictor was 
that it offers a good test of a student’s 
capacity for verbal reasoning, which 


comes very close to the central factor 
in human intelligence, whatever it is, 
that determines how well a student 
can do intellectual work. The reason 
we postulate such a factor is that, if 
you give a large number of students 
about thirty or forty tests of ability to 
do different kinds of intellectual work, 
you will find that all of the tests are 
correlated with one another. That is, 
most students tend to be low, average, 
or high on most of them rather than 
high on some but low on others. If 
you add each student’s scores on all 
the tests in some mathematically de- 
fensible way, the total score will be a 
fairly good index of whatever it takes 
to do well or poorly on a wide variety 
of intellectual tasks. 

Then you can find the correlation 
of scores on each test with this total 
score — that is, how close each test 
came to ranking the students in the 
same order as their total scores on all 
the tests. Is reading, for example, a 
better index of general intellectual 
capacity than spelling? It turns out 
that it is. If it is well constructed and 
has adequate time limits, a reading 
comprehension test will usually come 
closer to total scores on the whole bat- 
tery than any other test. Next will 
come tests of ability to see relation- 
ships between words, as in vocabulary, 
opposites, analogies, and completions 
—the last testing the ability to fill in 
blanks in sentences with appropriate 
words. About two lengths back will 
come tests of writing ability and its 
components. In between will come 
tests of arithmetic reasoning—of abil- 
ity to solve the kinds of problems we 
used to get in arithmetic and elemen- 
tary algebra. The ability to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide, compute per- 
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centages, and handle fractions bears 
about the same relationship to arith- 
metic reasoning that vocabulary bears 
to reading comprehension. That is, a 
person who is good at reasoning about 
quantities is usually good at comput- 
ing them, just as a person who is good 
at understanding what he reads will 
naturally know a lot of words. Hence 
tests of the necessary components or 
consequences of reading comprehen- 
sion and arithmetic reasoning can 
sometimes stand in for direct tests of 
the abilities themselves whenever we 
need a lot of items that go very fast to 
get a reliable score within short time 
limits. We do not want to go too far 
in this direction, however, because one 
can bone up on the components by in- 
tensive drill or coaching, but it is very 
hard to bone up on the realities of 
which they are the shadow. The reali- 
ties, so far as we know them in the 
present state of the art, are verbal 
reasoning, represented most adequate- 
ly by reading comprehension tests, 
and quantitative reasoning, as tested 
by problem situations involving quan- 
tities. 


Relation of Reading to Writing 


To my way of thinking, the most 
striking feature of the whole domain 
of verbal reasoning is its unity. Al- 
most all well-constructed tests within 
this vast domain have very substan- 
tial correlations with one another. 
That is, most students who are good 
in one tend to be good in all, and 
most students who are poor in one 
tend to be poor in all, with occasional 
exceptions. This makes diagnosis dif- 
ficult but measurement of general 
ability relatively easy. 

One of the most striking and prac- 
tical demonstrations of this unity is 


that the best test to use at the college 
entrance level to pick out good, aver- 
age, and poor writers is not a writing 
test at all but a long, unspeeded read- 
ing test. That will usually yield a cor- 
relation of about .60 with such judg- 
ments. A long way down from that is 
a single two-hour essay, even when it 
is graded twice independently by ex- 
pert College Board readers. It will 
usually correlate .45 to .50 with such 
estimates. Furthermore, if you test the 
same students twice —in the junior 
and again in the senior year—the two 
reading tests will correlate about .85 
with one another, while the two essays 
will correlate only about .45 with one 
another. Thus the reading test will 
not only pick out good and poor writ- 
ers each year better than the essay but 
it will also pick out the same ones 
both years, while the essay tends to 
pick different ones. 

The figures I am quoting represent 
the general level of the correlations 
we obtained in six years of experimen- 
tation with the General Composition 
Test, a two-hour essay test that the 
Board tried out experimentally from 
1951 through 1956, and on which it 
spent a grand total of $97,700. We 
tried one thing after another in a des- 
perate attempt to make it work, be- 
cause the Board would like to see 
some writing in the examination as 
much as you would. Unfortunately, 
nothing worked well enough to use in 
a crucial examination for admission to 
college.* 

*It was recently announced that a sample of 
student writing will be secured in connection 
with certain College Board examinations and 
sent to colleges without grading. It has not yet 
been decided, however, how this sample will be 
secured or how it will be used by the colleges. 
Various procedures will probably be tried out 
experimentally by a few colleges. 
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Reliability of Essay Tests 


There are probably two main rea- 
sons why reading tests will pick out 
good, average, and poor writers better 
than a single essay. The first is that 
there is a strong, intrinsic connection 
between the two abilities. They are 
probably facets of the same basic abil- 
ity to handle words, and writing abil- 
ity is developed in part by reading. I 
cannot quite prove this, but I am 
thinking of many investigations when 
I say that the best way to learn to 
write is to read a lot of books, and the 
next-best way is to write a lot of pa- 
pers. The final verdict may not put 
these two means in that order, but I 
think most English teachers will agree 
that neither one will work without the 
other. 


The second and decisive reason is 
that one can get a highly reliable score 
on reading comprehension in 90 min- 
utes, so that if you gave another test 
of the same kind the following day, 
very few students would change posi- 
tion sufficiently to affect their grade. 
That is not true of a two-hour essay. 
If the same students wrote a second 
paper on a different topic the follow- 
ing day, at least a quarter of them 
would change position sufficiently to 
affect their grade, even if both papers 
were read by expert College Board 
readers. You all know that students 
write some papers better than others, 
so that if you picked a single paper— 
especially one written under test con- 
ditions—it might or might not repre- 
sent the usual level of a student’s 
work. You also know that if you had 
the same paper graded by four differ- 
ent teachers, and none of them knew 
what grades the others were giving, 
you might easily get four different 


grades. Hence, if you want to use 
essays as a test of writing ability, you 
have to get several samples of each 
student’s work, and you have to have 
each paper graded independently by 
several readers. 

Next, we have to worry about the 
reliability of the student. If he writes 
two papers under examination condi- 
tions, and each paper is graded inde- 
pendently by four tested readers, the 
correlation between his average grade 
on paper 1 and his average grade on 
paper 2 is not likely to exceed .60. I 
have hit that figure more than once, 
but I cannot remember exceeding it. 
There is that much variability in stu- 
dent writing from one paper to an- 
other, even when it is graded almost 
perfectly. Hence we would need six 
papers from each student, each paper 
graded independently by four tested 
readers, before we could work up to an 
over-all reliability of .90. For these 
and other reasons, you can see why 
even people like me, who are well dis- 
posed toward essays, are dubious about 
the feasibility of putting them into 
college entrance examinations. 

We have not, however, shown the 
slightest decline of interest in the abil- 
ity to write. It is simply a fact estab- 
lished by research in study after study 
that we can pick out good writers and 
poor writers better by testing their 
ability to read than by getting them 
to write a single essay under the try- 
ing conditions of a crucial examina- 
tion. We have found that good read- 
ers tend to be good writers, and vice 
versa. We make some mistakes on this 
assumption, but only about half as 
many as we make when we have a sin- 
gle essay graded by even the best 
readers that we can find. 
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The use of objective tests in schools 
need not decrease practice in writing. 
There is a lot of time left in three 
years after you take out one week for 
objective tests—and few schools take 
out even this much. If teachers know 
that practice in writing is essential, 
they will provide time for writing and 
stimulate interest in writing. Students 
should know that it is practically im- 
possible in these times to get a college 
degree unless they write passable 
English, and it is rapidly becoming 
impossible to get past the freshman 
year. Colleges that have to flunk out 
a quarter of the freshman class find 
poor writing the most plausible excuse 
for doing it. 

As a result of our deliberations last 
summer in a program subsidized by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Ed- 
ucation, we developed a plan whereby 
any high school English department 
can cut class size in two, and every 
English teacher can have one day a 


week completely free of class duties 
to see students who need special treat- 
ment. The plan does not assume the 
existence of any more English teach- 
ers than are currently available, and 
the cost is well within the financial re- 
sources of the average community. 
What it chiefly requires is a great deal 
of assistance from the college-edu- 
catéd housewives of the community 
who are thoroughly tested to make 
sure that they can carry out the spe- 
cific non-teaching tasks assigned to 
them. During three years of experi- 
mentation on parts of this plan, they 
have shown themselves to be effective 
allies of the teacher, and the cost has 
been surprisingly low. We hope to get 
the complete plan into operation in the 
best schools of at least twenty-five 
states by 1965. Those who are radical 
enough to want to change the basic 


conditions under which English is now 
taught in high school are welcome to 
come aboard. 
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College Decisions: Uses and Limitations 
of Guidance Instruments 


JOHN C. FLANAGAN 


When Carol Lewis came to the 
Counseling Center a few weeks after 
she had begun her first semester in 
college, she reported that she didn’t 
have “a problem”; she had come to 
the Center in order to learn a little 
more about herself to assist in plan- 
ning her college and career program 
more intelligently. 

In high school Carol had taken the 
college preparatory course. She indi- 
cated she had enjoyed her high school 
work and her grades had been uni- 
formly good. At college she entered 
the liberal arts course but was unde- 
cided at entrance about her college 
major. Following a preliminary dis- 
cussion regarding her activities, inter- 
terests, and plans, she completed a 
biographical data blank. This blank 
gave her an opportunity to report rel- 
atively objective, verifiable facts re- 
garding her past activities, hobbies, 
clubs, and family background. Carol 
was then given a battery of aptitude 
classification tests and interest tests 
which took about nine hours to com- 
plete. 

The results from the various tests 
which Carol took are shown in Figure 
1. Her scores are shown as percen- 
tile values which indicate the propor- 
tion of twelfth grade students in the 
standardization group who made a 
lower score on each test than she did. 
Carol was reminded in interpreting 
the results from the aptitude classi- 
fication tests that each test score rep- 


resented a short sample of her per- 
formance for a particular type of 
problem, activity, or information. 
Such samples of performance for a 
fifteen- or twenty-minute period, 
even though carefully standardized 
and validated, cannot be regarded as 
infallible measures. A specific gap in 
experience and background regarding 
particular types of materials, a mis- 
read instruction, or an inappropriate 
mental set with respect to the test 
items could produce a low test score 
which is not a true indication of apti- 
tude. This, of course, is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of using a large number 
of brief aptitude tests rather than a 
few long ones. Carol was also told 
that each of the small samples of her 
performance on these tests included a 
unique job element not included in 
the combination of the other aptitude 
tests in this battery. 


Aptitude Analysis 

Carol’s highest score on the apti- 
tude classification tests was in Expres- 
sion . On this test she showed unusu- 
ally good ability to spot errors in Eng- 
lish usage, and to select the best way 
of expressing an idea from a number 
of choices. On this test her score ex- 
ceeded ninety-three per cent of the 
twelfth grade students. Her next 
highest score was on the Planning 
Test. On this test she did better than 
eighty-five per cent of the standard- 
ization group on such items as placing 
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TEST RESULTS FOR CAROL LEWIS 


Ficure 1 


The FACT Battery of Aptitude Classification Tests 


Test Percentile 


1 Inspection ... 28 
2 Mechanics —... 35 
3 Tables 


Test 


7 Judgment and 
Comprehension — 75 
8 Components __. 40 


Percentile 


Test Percentile 


Expression 
Precision —-——- 
Alertness ~~ 


4 Reasoning -.. 10 
5 Vocabulary _.... 63 
6 Assembly _.. 35 


9 Planning 


12 Scales 


10 Arithmetic _. 20 
11 Ingenuity 


Coordination — 
Patterns: 
a 
Memory ———--—- 


ontiemuce WD 


A Typing Aptitude Test 


Test 


Percentile* 


The Tapping Test 96 


(*Based on ninth grade students.) 


The Kuder Preference Record 


SCALE 
Outdoor 
Mechanical 
Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 


Percentile 

















SCALE 


Artistic 
Literary 
Musical 
Social Service 
Clerical 


Percentile 

















The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Women) 


Occupation Rating 
Artist B 
Author A— 
Librarian B+ 
English Teacher A 
Social Worker B+ 
Psychologist A— 
Social Science Teacher_._______. 

Wwe Seesetey ce 

Life Insurance Salesman 

Buyer 
Housewife 
Elementary Teacher -_ eomanne 

Office Worker oe 
































Occupation 


Secretary-Stenographer 
Business Education ‘Teacher 
Home Economics Teacher 
Dietician 
Physical Education Teacher___.. 
Occupational Therapist 

Nurse 
Mathematics-Science Teacher 
Dentist 
Laboratory Technician 
Physician 
Music Teacher 
Musician Perf. 























a series of steps in the most efficient 
order to accomplish a particular task. 
Her performance on the Alertness 
Test exceeded that of eighty per cent 
of the twelfth grade students. This 


test consisted of seeing quickly that a 
dangerous situation exists and identi- 
fying the necessary action to correct it. 
The remaining test on which her per- 
formance was in-the top quarter of 
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the standardization group was the 
Judgment and Comprehension Test. 
In this test she showed well above 
average ability to read with under- 
standing and to show good judgment 
with respect to the choice of various 
actions in a described situation. 


Carol’s poorest performance was on 
the Reasoning Test. This test samples 
the ability to understand basic mathe- 
matical concepts and translate verbal 
statements into mathematical symbols. 
Her score exceeded those of only ten 
per cent of the standardization 
group. Similarly, her score in Arith- 
metic, which includes items involving 
adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
dividing simple numbers, exceeded 
the scores of only twenty per cent of 
the twelfth graders. Her scores were 
also relatively poor on tests of Inspec- 
tion, Mechanics, Assembly, Compo- 
nents, Ingenuity, Precision, Patterns, 
and Coding. 

Carol’s scores did exceed those of 
the average student in the twelfth 
grade standardization group on tests 
including reading simple tables (Ta- 
bles); identifying the meanings of 
words (Vocabulary); reading graphs 
and charts (Scales); using relatively 
large arm movements to draw paths 
(Coordination); and learning the 
numbers and symbols corresponding 
to given words or classifications 
(Memory). 

Carol’s best aptitudes on the basis 
of this battery seem to include read- 
ing and writing, planning, remember- 
ing, and a fairly good knowledge of 
words and the ability to use tables and 
graphs. 

On a special typing aptitude test, 
the Tapping Test, her performance 
exceeded that of ninety-six per cent of 


the ninth graders in beginning typing 
classes included in the standardization 
sample for this test. It should be 
noted that these norms are in terms of 
ninth graders and therefore cannot be 
directly compared with the other per- 
centile scores. Other data given in the 
manual regarding this test, however, 
indicate that there is not much change 
in performance from the ninth to the 
twelfth grade level on this test. 
Therefore, a percentile of ninety-six 
can still be regarded as an outstanding 
score for a college freshman. 

These percentile scores gave Carol 
some descriptive information about 
her performance as compared with 
twelfth graders. Since the percentiles 
for ail but the Tapping Test are based 
on the same standardization group, 
they can be compared directly. In or- 
der to use this information most effec- 
tively, Carol also needs other data. 
For example, she would like to know 
how her scores compare with those of 
students tested as twelfth graders or 
entering freshmen who later became 
chemists, psychologists, social work- 
ers, writers, or secretaries. If possible, 
she would also like to know how pro- 
ficient or successful people with vari- 
ous types of test patterns became in 
these fields. On the basis of data from 
a five-year follow-up of the FACT 
battery, we can assure her that no one 
who completed a college course in en- 
gineering or science had scores as low 
as hers on the tests measuring the 
critical job elements for these fields. 
On the other hand, her performance 
on the tests judged to be critical for 


teaching, places her among the best of - 


those completing a course in education 
and performing successfully as teach- 
ers in the five-year follow-up previ- 
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ously mentioned. Similarly, Carol’s 
performance on the tests selected as 
important for success in secretarial 
work places her relatively high among 
the satisfied and successful secretaries 
in the same follow-up study. 

The five-year follow-up study men- 
tioned confirmed the validity of the 
selection of critical job elements for a 
number of occupations. It will take 
many years of further study, however, 
and much more extensive follow-ups 
to provide people such as Carol with 
meaningful and accurate interpreta- 
tions with respect to all of the occupa- 
tions which they might consider. The 
five-year follow-up mentioned started 
with 1600 high school students. In- 
formation was therefore available on 
only a few occupations where there 
were enough entrants to confirm the 
appropriate aptitude patterns. 

In a national study for which the 
initial testing is planned for March 
1960, 500,000 high school students 
will be tested and followed up for as 
long as twenty years. Only from 
studies of this type can Carol obtain 
the data essential to interpret her test 
scores with substantial confidence. 

Another type of data which also 
could be given to Carol with respect 
to her performance on the Tapping 
Test would be desirable for many 
other types of tests as well. This con- 
sists of a prediction of proficiency in 
typing after taking the usual course 
for one or more semesters. Carol’s 
score at the 96th percentile is such 
that she could be expected to type 
about 33 words per minute after one 
semester of typing training. Thus, 
she could be expected to be a very 
proficient typist after taking the usual 
amount of instruction. 


For many fields it is extremely dif- 
ficult to develop measures of profi- 
ciency in precise quantitative terms of 
this type. Perhaps the best available 
compromise is to obtain a combined 
predicted score for each specific occu- 
pation based on the job elements that 
previous research has found to be im- 
portant for this occupation. 

For example, the median of Carol’s 
percentiles for the tests selected as 
important for engineer is 35. This is 
far below the value of 77 recom- 
mended as the cutting score for this 
field. For chemist, the median of her 
percentiles on the recommended tests 
is 60, which is also below the proposed 
cutting score of 65. For psychologist, 
her median percentile is 75, but the 
suggested cutting score is 83. 

On the other hand, for teacher, 
Carol has a median percentile of 80 
on the tests recommended as impor- 
tant for teachers. This is substantially 
better than the suggested cutting score 
of 55. Similarly, for secretary, her 
median percentile on the tests recom- 
mended as important is 67 as com- 
pared with a proposed cutting score of 
45. On the tests selected for use in 
estimating general college aptitude, 
Carol has a median percentile of 69 as 
compared with a recommended cut- 
ting score of 55. 

By comparing her scores with the 
recommended cutting scores in this 
way, Carol can make an estimate as to 
the fields in which she can be expected 
to do well. However, aptitudes and 
abilities should never be the sole basis 
for making a selection of any type of 
course. 

What are Carol’s interests? Both 
the Kuder Preference Record and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
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(Women’s Form) were completed. 
On the Kuder her high preferences as 
compared with the standardization 
group were on the Social Service and 
Literary Scales, with above average 
preferences for activities related to the 
Artistic, Clerical, and Musical Scales. 
Her percentiles are lowest on the Me- 
chanical, Scientific, and Computational 
Scales. Carol’s pattern of preferences 
can be compared with those of people 
in various occupations to help her un- 
derstand its significance. 

The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank uses combined predicted scores 
which indicate directly how well her 
choices on the items agree with those 
of successful women in various fields. 
An “A” indicates a high degree of 
agreement, a “B,” moderate agree- 
ment, and a “C,” little agreement. 
Carol’s choices were found to be most 
like those of English teachers, social 
science teachers, housewives, elemen- 
tary school teachers, and secretary- 
stenographers. They were also rather 
similar to those of authors and psy- 
chologists and just a little less like 
those of librarians, social workers, of- 
fice workers, and business education 
teachers. Carol’s choices were least 
like those of life insurance salesmen, 
buyers, dentists, and physicians. 

Unfortunately, for both of these 
tests Carol’s choices are being com- 
pared with those of persons who have 
been in the field for some time. In- 
formation from follow-up studies is 
not available to make it possible for 
Carol to make direct comparison be- 
tween her choices and those of stu- 
dents tested at the end of high school 
or the beginning of college. A few 


small studies do suggest that such 
choices remain fairly stable especially 
at the higher age levels. The follow- 
up study in Project Talent should 
help fill this need also. 

Carol now has some data to use in 
planning her college and career ac- 
tivities. She may wish to delay mak- 
ing a definite choice. However, she is 
now able to rule out a number of 
fields and learn more about those in 
which her aptitudes and interests in- 
dicate she would find. most satisfaction 
and success. 

Although the above report has been 
changed to avoid identification, the 
patterns of aptitude and interest scores 
were taken from those of cases in the 
Counseling Center files. It seems 
clear that with available tests and data 
young people can be helped in making 
important life plans. It is also true 
that much more research is needed of 
the type being carried out in Project 
Talent. With truly comparable norms 
for all tests, with better information 
on the interrelations of background 
data, aptitudes, and interests, and with 
follow-up data on a large, representa- 
tive sample of students, it should be 
possible to be of even greater assist- 
ance in providing sound data for fu- 
ture students to use in planning their 
careers. 
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Interpreting Test Results 


To Parents and Students 


VIRGINIA BAILARD 


The interpretation of test results to 
students and their parents is perhaps 
one of the most difficult tasks of the 
counselor. It is most difficult to be 
honest, which it is imperative to be, 
and yet couch the honesty in such 
terms that the students and parents 
do not lose their essential sense of dig- 
nity and pride. There is so much ego 
involvement in academic aptitude and 
achievement that the utmost in tact 
must be utilized whether test results 
are high, average, or low. 

Perhaps if the counselor could keep 
in mind certain principles as he talks 
to students and parents, they could act 
as guideposts to the words he utters. 
We shall review a few of these guide- 
posts and then record some kinds of 
things that a counselor might say in a 
given interview. 

1. It should be made clear that the 
interview was set up as a means 
of helping the student to gain 
understanding from all the 
available data. 

2. The counselor should make it 
clear that he has respect for the 
student as a person. 

3. The student’s sense of self must 
be kept in mind at all times. 

4. Students do not necessarily 
have to have high test scores to 
be successful; a great deal de- 
pends on personality, attitudes, 
drive, and other factors. 
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5. Tests are only one technique 
for evaluating a_ student’s 
achievement. 

6. A judgment should never be 
made on the results of a single 
test. 

7. Some tests may score higher or 
lower than others supposedly 
measuring the same ability. 

8. Variations in testing conditions 
often affect the test results. 

9. If most test results tend to clus- 
ter around a given point or in a 
given band, and particularly if 
they correlate to a high degree 
with the  student’s actual 
achievement in school, then the 
counselor has a fairly accurate 
picture of the student’s actual 
ability. 

10. The student’s assets should be 
emphasized. 

Keeping these principles in mind, 
then, let us turn to an interview where 
the student, the parents, and the 
counselor are present. 


Counselor: 1 am so happy that we 
could arrange for this interview. We 
are very’ much interested in Jack and 
his future plans. We want to be sure 
that all of us know as much about him 
as we possibly can so that he will have 
appropriate goals in mind and take the 
courses required to help him reach 
these goals. Perhaps, Jack, you have 
told your parents about the tests which 
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you took a couple of months ago, and 
I am sure that all of you are well 
aware of the grades he has made in 
the various subjects through his school 
career. Jack, what do you think at this 
point you would be interested in do- 
ing? 

Jack: Well, I think I want to go to 
college but I’m not sure yet what field 
I want to get into. 

Father: I’m an engineer and there’s 
a great call for engineers. It seems to 
me that this is the field he should 
probably go into. I find it very in- 
teresting. 

Jack: But I’m not sure I want to be 
an engineer. I’m not very keen about 
science and math. 

Counselor: Let’s think about this 
for a minute with reference to your 
feelings and all the things we know 
about you. You have been given four 
intelligence tests since you entered 
school and all of them indicate that 
you are capable of doing college work, 
so let’s take a look at your English 
test results in your cumulative folder. 
The two you had in junior high and 
the one you have had so far in senior 
high indicate that you have a rather 
outstanding ability to express yourself 
and that you also are very good in 
grammar. It’s obvious from your 
reading test scores that you can read 
very fast with good comprehension, 
but your math picture is a little dif- 
ferent. And, as a matter of fact, so is 
your science. 

Jack: Yeah, I know that. You 
showed me the results just a month 
ago. 

Mother: Why didn’t you try harder 
in those tests, Jack? 

Father: Yes, you’re going to have 
to do better than that if you’re going 


to be an engineer, and that’s what I 
think is best for you. 

Jack: 1 don’t know what it is about 
math but I can’t seem to get it. 

Counselor: Well, actually, it’s not 
so bad; it’s right here at the 55th per- 
centile. This means that you scored as 
well as 55 per cent of the other stu- 
dents who took this test when the 
norms were made up for it, but you 
scored lower than the other 45 per 
cent who took it. Obviously, though, 
you are not as strong in this field as 
you are in the field of English and 
languages and of course your grades 
show this, too. 

Father: Couldn’t he enroll in an 
extra math class so that he could pick 
this up? 

Counselor: He might, but before 
we think about that let’s look at some 
of the other kinds of tests we have 
given him. Jack, you did take home 
a copy of the profile of the interest 
test we gave you, didn’t you? 

Father: Yes, he did do that and we 
were quite surprised to find that he 
was more interested in social service 
and persuasive types of activities. 

Counselor: You must know that 
these tests merely indicate that Jack 
is interested in the same kinds of 
things that people in these occupations 
are also interested in. He might not 
really have a tremendous interest in 
any of these; however, the geod thing 
about it is that it points out to him 
that here are fields he might wish to 
investigate to determine whether or 
not he might find them more inter- 
esting than he now realizes. You must 
know, too, that though the interest 
tests indicated that he might have an 
interest in these fields, it does not 
mean that he would have the aptitude 
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for such a career. So let’s look at the 
aptitude test results now. 

Here are your mechanical aptitude 
test scores, Jack. You scored at the 
48th percentile on that one. You re- 
member that this means that you 
scored higher than 48 per cent of the 
people who took the test and lower 
than 52 per cent who took the test. 
The people who took these tests when 
the norms were figured were appren- 
tices in mechanical occupations. Re- 
lated to this is your spacial relations 
test where you scored at the 39th per- 
centile. In your clerical test you scored 
in the 62nd percentile. 

Father: How much faith should we 
put in these tests? 

Counselor: We often feel that a 
high score on these aptitude tests does 
not necessarily mean that the student 
would actually have aptitude in a par- 
ticular field but that he might and 
should perhaps look into the field 
carefully. On the other hand, if the 
student has a low score on one of the 
aptitude tests we usually feel that this 
should likely rule him out. They are 
better predictors of failure than suc- 
cess. 


Mother: Well, what do you make 
of all this? 

Counselor: It seems to me that tak- 
ing Jack’s total picture—his scores on 
the achievement tests, the grades he 
has received in these same areas, and 
the scores he had made on the apti- 
tude tests, plus the results of the in- 
terest test indicate that he might want 
to investigate some fields other than 
engineering before he sets that as a 
definite goal for himself. The fact that 
he has scored high in the literary field 
and has done so well in his special 
classes and all of his work in English, 


foreign languages, and the like sug- 
gests that perhaps he should look into 
fields such as law, teaching, social 
work, psychology, personnel adminis- 
tration, etc. His good relations with 
people would also support the thought 
that he would rather be dealing more 
directly with people than with things. 
So I would suggest that he investigate 
some of these other fields and come 
back and have a talk with me later. 
Perhaps the four of us might get to- 
gether again at a later date to discuss 
other possibilities, too. 

Father: Well, this does make sense 
to me but I still think he should work 
harder in his science and math so that 
he could be an engineer if he wanted 
to. I’d like to keep that open as a pos- 
sibility, just in case... 

Counselor: We would surely do 
that but let’s do look a little further. 


While this conference was pri- 
marily an evaluation of Jack, it also 
served as an incentive to the father 
and mother to look at their boy a little 
bit more realistically. It was also ob- 
vious that the counselor was giving 
Jack some support in regard to not be- 
ing forced into the field of engineer- 
ing when all the available data and 
Jack’s feelings pointed toward a field 
cther than engineering. 

It is usually more difficult to per- 
suade ambitious parents of a dull-nor- 
mal child that the child is not suited 
to go into the professions. However, 
the youngsters themselves are usually 
far more realistic. The same proce- 
dures used in the above interview can 
also be used with these parents, the 
main difference being in the area of 
the I.Q. These are the most difficult 
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scores to interpret to both the child 
and the parents. In telling a child or 
the parents about the child’s mental 
aptitude it is always well to speak of 
it as a range or a band, and not as a 
special test score. It can also be point- 
ed out to the parents or child that we 
never rely on a single test score and 
that the test is only one indicator of 
the child’s ability. We must always 


show that all available data are used 
and that we are well aware that emo- 
tional factors sometimes come into the 
picture to affect scores or achievement 
so that the door is always open for re- 
evaluation. And, above all, we must 
help parents to know the strengths of 
their child and to appreciate and make 
use of all his assets whether they be 
few or many. 





Understanding Through Observation 


ILSE GOLDFARB 


In gaining understanding of indi- 
vidual students, the classroom teacher 
is the dean’s and counselor’s most val- 
able ally. No one else, except the par- 
ents, has so good an opportunity to ob- 
serve the individual in action, to as- 
certain his ability and achievement in 
each subject, and to obtain clues of 
interests, attitudes and values. At 
University High School, Oakland, 
California, many years ago during the 
adolescent study being conducted 
there, the anecdotal records written by 
teachers and filed in each student’s 
cumulative folder, added much to the 
counselors’ understanding of the stu- 
dents. 

Of course it takes an excellent 
teacher, with a guidance concept of 
education, to gain an understanding of 
his students during the class period. 
This competence would be achieved 





through constant alertness and sensi- 
tivity on his part. It would involve 
interviewing of some students, and 
informal group procedures that lent 
themselves especially well to gaining 
this understanding. 

As an English teacher, I had many 
opportunities to obtain diagnostic in- 
formation on students’ reading while 
teaching a class. Their reading diffi- 
culties, I found, were related to many 
kinds of guidance problems — emo- 
tional disturbance, premature school 
leaving, discipline problems, and edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 

In my school, classes were organ- 
ized primarily on the basis of reading 
test scores. Thus, when meeting my 
classes for the first time, I already 


knew that almost every member of © 


one class should be able to read the 
textbook assigned to the grade, while 
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most members of another class would 
have great difficulty in reading the 
text—if they could read it at all. 

But I needed much more specific 
understanding of the student’s reading 
skills and the difficulties they were 
having. To help them improve their 
reading, I also needed to know more 
about the causes of their difficulties. 

In the most able class, I gained in 
many ways specific knowledge of how 
the students read, why they read, and 
what they read. When they read 
aloud, I would note that they had 
difficulty with the words and phrasing. 
Difficulty could mean nervousness, 
limited sight vocabulary and poor 
word-attack skills, difficulty with com- 
pletely new words only, or lack of 
understanding of the passage as a 
whole. It was often possible to deter- 
mine the cause through combining my 
observation with information obtained 
at different times, in different ways. I 
would ask students questions about 
what they or someone else had read, 
aloud or silently. Some students could 
pronounce correctly words whose 
meaning they did not know. Or a 
student might know a word he had 
memorized from a vocabulary list and 
yet not understand its meaning in 
context. One student might under- 
stand an entire sentence and yet: not 
be able to connect its meaning with the 
rest of the story. In such an instance 
I might learn that the story was too 
advanced in style or concept for him 
or that he was preoccupied with some- 
thing else and needed a special incen- 
tive to reason things out, or that the 
story was so devoid of meaning to him 
that he could not muster enough in- 
terest in it to understand it. I ob- 
served students who could understand 


the story quite well despite the diffi- 
culty of the language. There were 
other students who were familiar with 
sentence structure but stumbled over 
many words. 

Occasionally I would give the class 
a period or part of a period in which 
to answer questions about a story. 
These questions usually required in- 
ferences as to motivation, interpreta- 
tion of ideas, or the identification of 
words or sentences that led to a par- 
ticular action or impression. For ex- 
ample, in the short story, “Discovery 
of a Father,” a class was asked to find 
the sections which told or suggested 
the boy’s image of his father as a fool. 
A student’s response to these assign- 
ments gave me some idea of his high- 
er-level reading skills. Checking of 
students’ responses to workbook exer- 
cises served the same purpose of find- 
ing out whether the student under- 
stands what he is reading well enough 
to think about it. 


Once or twice during the term we 
went over the use of the table of 
contents and index, and several times 
the use of a dictionary. A student’s 
ability or lack of ability to pick out 
the definition he is looking for from 
several definitions indicates his under- 
standing of the way a word is used 
in context and often his understanding 
of English sentence structure though 
this, of course, cannot be judged from 
one instance. 

In the discussion of vocabulary 
words taken from the stories students 
were reading I got some knowledge 
of students’ real understanding of 
words and their flexibility in using 
them. For example, a student might 
be able to repeat a definition he had 
copied and even use the word correctly 
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in a sentence, but not be able to define 
it in his own words or comprehend 
the meaning of an almost similar 
word, e.g., similar—similarity. 

In the class with poorer reading 
ability many of the same kind of ob- 
servations were made and often with 
more marked differences among the 
members of the class. I had many 
students whose reading ability was 
very limited, and several whose read- 
ing vocabulary consisted of about 
twenty words. I believe I knew who 
all the non-readers were, but was at 
a loss to do anything to help them. It 
was more difficult to determine the 
degree of ability most of the students 
of the class possessed. I had chosen 
as our class book the novel Hot Rod 
because the language was simple and 
the topic, interesting. I soon learned 
which students were reading the book 
on their own and understanding it, 
but I never learned which of the 
others could have understood it with 
some help, which needed much in- 
struction and practice, and which could 
not even begin to read it with under- 
standing. 

From this experience, I learned 
that almost all the students could un- 
derstand ideas when they were con- 
veyed through speech, but that many, 
even those who could read, had diffi- 
culty in grasping the ideas in books. 
Those who read far below the diffi- 
culty level of a book, no matter how 
intelligent they are, will not be able 
to get meaning from the printed page. 
Even for students who have less diffi- 
culty with reading, it is an up-hill, 
word-by-word struggle to get the 
meaning of the story. 

Thus no matter how interesting the 
story of Hot Rod was, the experience 


of trying to read it was frustrating for 
the poor readers. This experience 
caused restlessness, weariness, the 
throwing of airplanes, the hiding of 
books, sometimes despair, and some- 
times cynicism. 

Such students will approach an easy 
book with trepidation and at times 
scorn. I found that interest in books 
is based not only on the reader’s in- 
terest in the subject of the book, but 
also on how hard or how easy the book 
is for him to read. For example, Neil, 
who could hardly read a word and 
was usually disruptive in the class- 
room, would sit listening attentively 
during the time I read aloud from the 
book. Students who are given books, 
and workbooks they can understand 
have a more hopeful attitude toward 
reading. They may not think it’s a lot 
of fun but they feel they are getting 
somewhere. 

On the other hand, students reading 
books too easy for them or stories that 
seem foolish to them also have a poor 
attitude toward reading. They feel it 
is a chore they must perform in order 
to be promoted. I have seen this atti- 
tude expressed in the listless way they 
read and in their querulous protests. 
When they chance upon a good story, 
they are glad, and this one rewarding 
experience may send some of them to 
a library. While many young people 
like reading, no matter what goes on 
in their English class, I would say that 
many students’ attitudes toward read- 
ing—if they can read—are to a great 
extent determined by the sum total 
effect of all their English teachers. 
That is, even a boy who likes to build 
model planes, for instance, would not 
think of finding information on this 
subject in books if he had come to 
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regard reading as obtuse, boring, or 
unuseful. 

I gained some idea of students’ 
reading interests from the books they 
chose to report on when given free 
choice, and from books they took out 
from the library; also from maga- 
zines, comic books and books I would 
find them reading surreptitiously. I 
would say that informal classroom dis- 
cussion and occasional talks with indi- 
viduals are the best ways for teachers 
to find out what books really interest 
the students. The discussions would 
center on teen-age interests in general, 
books connected with these interests, 
and other books which, for one rea- 
son or another, are popular with the 
students. If each student is encouraged 
to take part in the discussion, the 
teacher can gain insight into the books 
which his students choose to read on a 
voluntary basis. 

As for emotional difficulties associ- 
ated with reading, these are many, and 
the effects, though not the causes, are 
frequently observed. A student may 
have a particular problem at a par- 
ticular time. For example, I was told 
of a girl who, after being placed in 
a rapid advanced class, had great diffi- 
culty with reading because she was 
tense with the fear that she might not 
be able to keep up with the class. I 
have seen a bright boy in a slow class 
looking about restlessly, and being so 
preoccupied with his sorry fate that he 
often had trouble concentrating on the 
interesting books which he had been 
given to read while the rest of the 
class read something else. I have seen 
students rubbing their eyes, overcome 
by a real need for sleep. I have seen 
students fighting, talking, running 


about a room to divert themselves be- 
cause they could not read books they 
were expected to. 

One can often see signs of parental 
pressure and anxiety. For example, 
I had a student in one class who could 
not read as well as the others, but was 
capable of reading a somewhat simpler 
book. His mother came with him to 
see me and said: “I’m worried about 
John; I can’t understand it. His two 
sisters are doing so well in school.” 
Another boy was always hearing about 
himself the words: “He’s a moron, 
he can’t read anything.” Some stu- 
dents are so nervous and so preoccu- 
pied that they are physically incapable 
of sitting and reading, while others 
can sit quietly, apparently reading, 
and yet understanding nothing. 

Some children who dislike reading 
feel it is one more imposition the 
world of authority makes upon them, 
without regard to their feelings about 
it. This feeling is often aggravated by 
the attitude both parents and teachers 
often convey that nice, cultured, in- 
telligent, good people read. It fol- 
lows that if you can read and answer 
the questions you are a good boy or 
girl; if you cannot read, you are un- 
accepted and unacceptable. 

The teacher who observes the read- 
ing behavior of students in his classes 
and tries to understand its meaning 
for the individual will prevent many 
behavior problems from arising. This 
preventive work will free the dean 
and counselor for more intensive work 
with students who need much more 
counseling time than is usually allotted 
in the personnel worker’s crowded 
day. 








Analytic Group Work With Teachers * 


ASYA L. KADIS 


Both the child and the teacher ap- 
proach school each year with uncon- 
scious feelings, largely derived from 
experience gained with their parents 
and siblings." What goes on in the 
class, how teachers and pupils behave 
in different situations, what evokes 
their approval or disapproval — in 
short, their total value system — is 
largely determined by these feelings.” 
Both teacher and pupils transfer emo- 
tional responses, arising from relation- 
ships with important figures in their 
past to their present peers and author- 
ity figures. They may act irrationally, 
or impulsively, transferring on to an- 
other teacher—or the principal—a 
mother or father role; on to a pupil 
or colleague, the role of a younger or 
older sibling or peer. 

Can teachers benefit from psycho- 
logical insight into the formative proc- 
esses and dynamics of these multiple 
relationships? Will they become more 
effective teachers following a searching 
appraisal of their own classroom role? 
Will they find it helpful to learn how 
they re-enact the role of their own or 
idealized parents; their own or ideal- 
ized siblings; or the children or sib- 
lings they wished for but never had? 
Can they avoid future pitfalls by rec- 


*This paper is based on a presentation before the 
New York State Teachers Association annual meeting, 
October 25, 1957, sponsored by the Westchester County 
Association of School Psychologists. 

1Kadis, Asya L. “Re-experiencing the Family Con- 
stellation in Group Psychotherapy.” American Journal 
of Individual Psychology, XII, 1, 1956. P. 63-68. 

2Wolf, Alexander. “The Psychoanalysis of Groups.” 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, UI, 4, 1949. 
P. 525-558. 
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ognizing that there is one child in the 
classroom to whom they have trans- 
ferred their own unresolved conflicts? 

Achievement of this kind of insight, 
which would indeed seem rewarding, 
is quite possible. Many others share 
the present writer’s experience that 
analytic group workshops, which are 
already used successfully for many 
homogeneous groups (children of all 
ages,® teachers,* parents,”® supervisors 
and other professionals) are eminently 
suited to the needs of teachers. Ac- 
cording to Jersild: 


“A teacher’s understanding of others can be 
only as deep as the wisdom he possesses when he 
looks inward upon himself. The more genuinely 
he seeks to face the problems of his own life, 
the more he will be able to realize his kinship 
with others, whether they are younger or older, 
like him or unlike him in education, wealth, 
religion, or professional rank . .. To gain in 
knowledge of self, one must have the courage 
to seek it and the humility to accept what one 
may find.”™ 


Analytic group workshops may be 
made up of all the teachers in one de- 
partment, or a cross section of teachers 
from a given school or from several 


3Schiffer, Mortimer. “The Therapeutic Group in 
the Public Elementary School.” Orthopsychiatry and 
the School, ed. by M. Krugman. American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, New York, 1958. P. 70-81. 

4Buckley, Frank M. “Use of the Analytic Group 
Discussion Method with Teachers.” Orthopsychiatry 
and the School, ed. by M. Krugman. 

5Durkin, H. E. Group Psychotherapy for the Moth- 
ers of Disturbed Children. Chicago: Charles C. Thomas, 
1955. 

6Grunwald, Hanna. “Group Counseling in A Family 
and Children’s Agency.” International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, VII, 1957. P. 318-326. 

TJersild, Arthur T. When Teachers Face Them- 
selves. Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 1955. P. 83. 
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schools—with or without administra- 
tors. The groups usually work to- 
gether for at least one term, although 
good results have been obtained with 
as few as ten sessions held weekly or 
bimonthly. 

The aim of such groups is to im- 
prove the educator’s functioning level 
in his chosen field through increasing 
his understanding of himself, his 
pupils and his co-workers. For ex- 
ample, a teacher may come to under- 
stand why he has endless patience with 
one difficult child and none at all with 
another. 


I recall Mrs. L., a member of my 
analytic group workshop, who re- 
ported that her rather large class ap- 
peared to have made only a fair ad- 
justment. Because their frustration 
tolerance was low, the pupils seemed 
compelled to repeat troublesome be- 
havior in spite of their own and her 
efforts at control. Her achievement of 
group integration seemed unlikely 
since the impulsive behavior of a few 
children disrupted the whole class- 
room. The teacher considered herself 
a failure because her earnest efforts 
resulted in little progress. She was 
exhausted, doubted that she had 
chosen the right profession, and saw 
no solution for her difficulties. 

All the teachers in the group, and I 
as the leader, were able to relate with 
empathy to this teacher and her prob- 
lems, which were common to all of us. 
Everyone reported having a few chil- 
dren who threatened their control and 
poise. They agreed that a single child 
could undermine a teacher’s ego, se- 
curity and self-esteem by provoking 
doubts, over-reactions and anxieties. 
This beleaguered teacher helped her- 
self and the group to evaluate and 


recognize reality factors. With her 
anxiety and guilt reduced, she was able 
to continue in her chosen vocation, and 
to feel as adequate in handling her 
particular class as any other teacher 
was likely to feel. 

The community might suffer a real 
loss if such individuals should decide 
to leave the field of education. With 
some insight into their motives, reac- 
tions and goals, most of them would 
undoubtedly be able to minimize the 
inherent stresses and be more effective 
teachers and happier human beings. 

Another teacher, Miss D., told the 
group that she was aware of violent 
inner anger toward Johnny, who mer- 
cilessly teased a classmate, Joan. After 
a discussion of “teasing”—a term hav- 
ing different connotations for various 
group members—Miss D.’s definition 
was accepted as valid for her. 

The group then attempted, through 
questions, to help her discover why 
her reactions to Johnny had been so 
violent. One teacher asked, “Were 
you teased that way when you were a 
child?” After a brief pause, Miss D. 
admitted that her brother’s cruel teas- 
ing had been the horror of her child- 
hood. On recalling this long-buried 
resentment, she said, “Now I see what 
I’ve been doing. I’ve identified myself 
with Joan, and Johnny with my broth- 
er. Why, after all these years I must 
still hate my brother for what he did 
to me.”. She had correctly linked the 
present with the earlier situations 
when she had suppressed her strong 
feelings. This insight will facilitate 
Miss D.’s handling of a similar prob- 
lem “on its own,” not as a projection 
of her former experiences. 

A second-grade teacher, Miss R., 
confessed that she “couldn’t stand” 
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one of her girl pupils. Susan’s constant 
attentions provoked in her strong feel- 
ings of hostility which encompassed 
the whole class. When asked by a 
group member if she hadn’t realized 
that the child’s persistent attentions 
were an expression of love and admir- 
ation, she burst into tears. “Of course 
I realize it,” she said, “otherwise why 
would I feel so guilty?” After the 
group had made some unsuccessful 
attempts at explaining this behavior, 
one teacher asked if Miss R. had a 
younger sister. Indeed she had, said 
Miss R. resentfully. It developed fur- 
ther that when she was herself a small 
girl, her mother had made her re- 
sponsible for this sibling who shad- 
owed her every move, and whose 
questions and demands were a constant 
torment. 

“But Susan isn’t your sister,” an- 
other teacher pointed out. “You don’t 
have to be afraid of what your mother 
will say if she falls down and gets 
hurt.” Miss R. immediately recog- 
nized that her feeling toward Susan 
was a projection of anxiety and resent- 
ment she had felt in childhood when 
made to carry the responsibility for 
her sister’s well-being and safety. “I 
never could have made that connection 
by myself,” she declared. In a later 
meeting, she told the group that her 
relations with Susan had improved 
greatly since she stopped transferring 
her old unresolved personal conflicts 
to the child. 

Miss B., a junior high school teach- 
er, mentioned very self-righteously 
her difficulties with the school physi- 
cian. When the girls in her class were 
scheduled for a physical check-up, she 
felt perfectly justified in excusing 
those who were reluctant to be ex- 


amined by a male doctor. Only when 
the group probed for reasons did she 
remember her feelings of shame at the 
same age level because she was under- 
developed and, unlike her classmates, 
had not yet begun to menstruate. 
After this ventilation, she was able to 
help the girls in her class recognize 
and overcome their prudishness, in- 
stead of quickly backing them up in 
this respect, as she had, long before, 
wished someone would do for her. 

A further case reveals the manifes- 
tations of transference in operation. A 
teacher, Miss M., found herself at 
odds with her class group where for 
days the girls had constantly and com- 
pulsively played games in which they 
personified horses and riders. She 
found she was not getting any re- 
sponse from the girls during discus- 
sion periods, and failed to elicit from 
them any real interest in other proj- 
ects she suggested. In analyzing the 
situation, she was helped by the work- 
shop group to realize her lack of 
strong rapport with the girls, as com- 
pared with her encouraging attitude 
toward the boys. 

The girls’ desire for a greater “re- 
ward” from the teacher manifested 
itself in their choice of the horseback- 
riding play in order to be equal to the 
males. The group’s discussion brought 
out the teacher’s rivalry with her own 
younger sister, and the parent’s pref- 
erence for this feminine and pretty 
sister. (“I don’t seem to want to give 
them as much as the boys; I think how 
much more I could give them if they 
were boys.”) This teacher’s introspec- 
tion revealed that she had difficulty in . 
accepting her own femininity, in ac- 
cepting her sister, and in communi- 
cating with girls. Her own fight for 
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the male role and her masculine pro- 
test were transmitted to the children.® 
After she became aware of this, she 
organized a sewing circle, cooking class 
and other women’s activities for the 
girls and actively entered their world. 
Asa result, the total classroom climate 
changed. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
“pressures from within,” the teacher 
has many “pressures from without.” 
Lindgren says the teacher is, psycho- 
logically speaking, one of the most 
“exposed” persons in the professional 
world today. “He works under the 
direct scrutiny of 25, 30, 40 or more 
children, of principals, supervisors and 
superintendents, of parents, of the 
school board, of the teaching profes- 
sion itself, and of the community at 
large.” Small wonder that he some- 
times feels inadequate. 

The analytic group workshop, un- 
der a well-trained psycho-dynamically 
oriented leader, offers teachers a 
means of sharing their problems, their 
feelings of inadequacy, and need for 
ego-support, in a meaningful way. In 
this climate, their biased perceptions 
may be questioned, shifted and viewed 
in the proper perspective. After self- 
exploration, aided by other group 
members and the leader, they are bet- 
ter able to cope with their pupils—on 
a “here and now” basis, without ref- 
erence to phantoms from their past. 

Many others share my belief that 
this method is superior to individual 
therapy for aiding teachers in their 


8Adler, Alfred. The Practice and Theory of Indi- 
vidual Psychology (Translated by P. Radin). New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. 

®Lindgren, Henry Clay. Mental Health in Educa- 
tion. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1954. P. 329-334, 


professional pursuits. It has been my 
experience that one person, no matter 
how skilled, cannot provide as good 
a matrix as a peer group when it comes 
to sharing a teacher’s problems arising 
from his work. 

One of the reasons, in my opinion, 
that individual counseling is not the 
sole answer to the teacher’s needs is 
that it tends to heighten the status 
relationship and therefore may become 
threatening. When one is in a group, 
differences in people are recognized 
and accepted. 

Working under a trained leader, 
teachers have the opportunity to ven- 
tilate their common problems, while 
accepting the fact that they cannot 


reach any definite conclusions. Ad- 


mission of their individual antagon- 
isms and “failures” provides a certain 
basic assurance by making teachers re- 
alize that their burden is a shared one. 
Such assurance, of course, is essential 
to the well-being of all persons. With 
support and understanding from the 
group, with a feeling of togetherness, 
each member is helped to see the link 
between his earlier life experiences 
and his present attitudes, reactions and 
distortions. This may be his starting 
point toward overcoming communica- 
tion blocks based on past experiences. 

Until a better method is developed, 
the analytic group workshop, under a 
competent psychologist, psychiatrist or 


_psychiatric social worker who has been 


specially trained, appears to offer the 
best possibility for those who entertain 
serious doubts about themselves in 
relation to the educational field. It is 
a readily available method of inte- 
grating into the school system the 
benefits of this valuable form of self- 
knowledge. 





Book Routes 


M. EUNICE HILTON 


One of the most stimulating books 
for educators which has appeared in 
the past few months is The Nature of 
Being Human (1). This group of 
lectures discusses the problem of the 
education of man in his rapidly chang- 
ing world. The titles of the papers 
with the names of the authors indicate 
how exciting the contents can be: “The 
Questing Heritage” by Edmund W. 
Sinnot, eminent biologist and Dean 
Emeritus of the Graduate School at 
Yale University; “The Human Po- 
tentials for Questing” by William H. 
Brown, Professor of Education and 
Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research at North Carolina College at 
Durham; “The Hazards of Being 
Human” by Ralph D. Rabinovitch, 
M.D., psychiatrist and Director of 
the Hawthorn Center at Northville, 
Michigan; “The Young of Human 
Kind” by Ashley Montagu, well 
known anthropologist and Consultant 
on Anthropological Problems, 
UNESCO; and “Why Teachers?” by 
the late Marie I. Rasey, Professor of 
Educational Psychology at Wayne 
State University and editor of the slim 
but powerful little volume. 

Among other books received for re- 
view this quarter are several devoted 
specifically to guidance and student 
personnel work in schools and col- 
leges. The first, Introduction to Coun- 
seling (2) is written as a text for be- 
ginners in the field of school counsel- 
ing. It is simple and direct, full of 
illustrative material and particularly 
adapted to the secondary school level. 


It might be used to advantage in the 
inservice training program for teach- 
er-counselors. 

Personnel Services im Education 
(3), the fifty-eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, presents a consid- 
erable amount of fresh material in our 
field of interest. All the papers are 
worth the time of the reader. In view 
of the recent book authored by Ruth 
Barry and Beverly Wolf, Modern Is- 
sues in Guidance-Personnel Work, 
this reader found C. Gilbert Wrenn’s 
discussion of the “Philosophical and 
Psychological Bases of Personnel 
Services in Education” and Daniel D. 
Feder’s development of “The Emerg- 
ing Role of the Professional Person- 
nel Worker” particularly rewarding. 
Such familiar names as C. E. Erick- 
son, R. N. Hatch, Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, Ernest O. Melby, Floyd W. 
Reeves, Harry Kitson, A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Harold Pepinsky, and Paul 
Dressel are to be found among the 
contributors to this volume. 


A book of special interest to 
NAWDC members is New Frontiers 
in Guidance-Personnel Work (4), a 
compilation of the lectures given at 
the workshop jointly sponsored by 
our organization and the Syracuse 
University Summer Sessions in 1958. 
Thirteen papers ranging from the 
“Tate Twentieth Century Cultural 
Impact upon Guidance-Personnel 
Work” by Esther Lloyd-Jones to 
“Rivalry Problems between Men and 
Women Educational Administrators” 
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by M. Eunice Hilton, give considera- 
tion to the nature of man, guidance in 


the secondary schools, post high school 
education, student housing, and the 
self concept of the counselor. 

Those particularly looking for help 
with counseling will be pleased to 
discover Counseling Points of View 
(5), a publication based on a confer- 
ence held by the Minnesota Counse- 
lors Association in 1958. Edmund D. 
Williamson and Carl R. Rogers dis- 
cuss such topics as the role of records, 
the role of self concept, diagnosis in 
counseling, and ultimate objectives of 
counseling. 

We cannot fail to note the number 
of the publications just discussed 
which include material on the self 
concept of the counselor. There seems 
to be a growing recognition of the im- 
portance of this concept to the effec- 
tiveness of the counseling process. We 
shall be watching for this emphasis in 
future literature. 


The Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has finished a 
survey of First Jobs of College Wom- 
en (6) for the graduating class of 
1957. A number of comparisons are 
made with the former surveys of the 
classes of 1955 and 1956. One of the 
most significant is that the percentage 
of graduates obtaining professional 
positions continues to increase, having 
moved from 80 percent in 1955 to 
81 percent in 1956 and to 83 percent 
in 1957. The study shows that a high 
proportion of women graduates, in 
almost every field of undergraduate 


education, reported they were able to 
obtain jobs related to their college 
training. Preparation for teaching and 
nursing is on the increase, but women 
students have not been motivated to 


prepare in the physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
mathematics, or engineering — fields 
in which great demand for trained 
personnel exists. 

One book and one pamphlet have 
come in which can help us develop in- 
sight with respect to the learning proc- 
ess and behaviour. Learning More 
About Learning (7), thoughtfully 
read, can serve as a review of many 
psychological, sociological and educa- 
tional principles one must use in deal- 
ing with or teaching students. It can 
also serve as an evaluative instrument 
for the teacher, dean, or counselor in 
the areas of personal attitudes and 
growth, and of professional tech- 
niques. The Alive and Growing 
Teacher (8) will serve these same 
purposes, especially for those who 
work with young children. 

The simple and explicit presenta- 
tion of The Small Group Discussion 
in Orientation and Teaching (9), is a 
how-to-do-it volume. Readers will 
find many of the suggestions feasible 
in their own situations. However, the 
writer of the foreword, Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, reminds the authors that “the 
implicit values, pressures, and inter- 
actions (of campus societies) are unique 
and vary strikingly from college to 
college.” While she raises another 
question based on this fact, I would 
use this comment to remind the reader 
that we cannot borrow processes or 
techniques from campus to campus 
without first evaluating whether those 
we select will “fit” in the new situation.. 

The interest in the financing of edu- 
cation continues. National Policy and 
the Financing of the Public Schools 
(10) is a statement of the argument of 
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the National Education Association 
for Federal support of education, by 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
It covers familiar ground—financial 
needs of the schools, existing inequi- 
ties in the abilities of the states to sup- 
port education, and a plea for the 
development of Federal policy in edu- 
cation and Federal aid to education. 

A number of books and pamphlets 
a counselor may wish to have on his 
desk for information, use with stu- 
dents, or for the techniques suggested 
include Testing Programs in the 
Michigan Schools (11), High School 
Curriculum Organization Patterns and 
Graduation Requirements in Fifty 
Large Cities (12), Behind the Head- 
lines (13), An Approach to Individual 
Analysis in Educational and V ocation- 
al Guidance (14), Le’s Be Practical 
About Nursing (15), Handbook of 
Job Facts (16), and If Yowre Not 
Going to College (17). The latter 
two are attempts to meet two persist- 
ent problems of the counselor, the 
need for up-to-date vocational infor- 
mation and the need for some material 
to stimulate the student who will not 
go to college to do post high school 
planning. These are hard tasks; the 
handily arranged book on job facts 
grows obsolete as it is used and Jf 
Yowre Not Going to College does not 
escape the self-centered approach. The 
emphasis is upon “What can I get 
from society?”, not “What can I give 
to society?”. Nevertheless, we are 
grateful for any material which helps 
the student who should not or can not 
go to college find the other opportuni- 
ties which exist for him. 

Although magazine articles are not 
as a rule reported in Book Routes, the 
writer feels the attention of our read- 


ers should be called to the report of 
the Workshop, “Is College Educa- 
tion a Right?” This question is 
a problem with which we are all 
mightily concerned at the present time 
and this extraordinary conversation 
among the representatives of varied 
interests in our culture gives us under- 
standing and much food for thought. 
You’ll find it in the October 1959 
Ladies Home Journal in the Public 
Affairs Section, Margaret Hickey, edi- 
tor. 
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College and University Exchange 


HELEN S. MOOR 


Helen N. Brush, Director of Coun- 
seling at Colorado Woman’s College, 
sends us the following report on a 
program for normal mental health 
which was carried out during the 
1958-59 college year on their campus. 

It is the philosophy of Colorado 
Woman’s College in Denver, Colora- 
do, that the primary aim of the school 
is to promote intellectual develop- 
ment, not to provide psychiatric re- 
habilitation; however, the college ad- 
ministration is very much aware that 


good mental health is one of the pre- 
requisites of optimum intellectual 
achievement, and that it is the respon- 
sibility of the college to provide for 
the “normal” student the greatest pos- 
sible assistance in understanding and 
coping with emotional needs. 

The somewhat idealistic goal of the 
Dean of the Faculty is that he make 
every effort to evaluate academic 
achievement or failure of achieve- 
ment in the light of the total person- 
ality of the student. In the same way, 
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the Dean of Students, in her respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of college 
rules and regulations, is more con- 
cerned with understanding the rea- 
sons behind infraction of college rules 
than with punishment per se. 

The Student Health Sevice is con- 
cerned with psychological causes and 
effects of student illness, and the 
Counseling Center is prepared to deal 
with individual students and their in- 
dividual problems. In addition to all 
this, in the fall of 1958, Colorado 
Woman’s College inaugurated an ex- 
perimental series of discussions in 
Normal Mental Health, in which 
four of the well-known psychiatrists 
in the city participated. These discus- 
sions were designed to serve several 
purposes: (1) to provide the advant- 
age of group discussion of some stand- 
ards of normal personality function- 
ing, (2) to establish a working 
relationship with the psychiatrists of 
the community, and (3) to underline 
the college’s concern with the mental 
health of both faculty and students. 


The plan of the series centered on 
the exploration of the essentials of 
developing a meaningful adjustment 
to normal living. Emphasis was 
placed on ways of applying theoretical 
principles to specific problems as ex- 
perienced by college women, both 
while in college, and in their projected 
future lives. Areas that were explored 
included: (1) tolerance of anxieties, 
(2) personality needs and drives, (3) 
potentialities, especially of women, 
and (4) standards of emotional ma- 
turity. 

The lectures for students were 
held on eight consecutive Monday 
evenings, from October 27 to Decem- 
ber 15. Attendance was completely 


voluntary and was open to students 
only. The groups were kept small so 
that the atmosphere of informality 
was maintained and questions encour- 
aged. Most evenings the speakers 
were kept long after the closing hour 
by interested girls. 

Although there was no formal eval- 
uation of student reaction, many of the 
girls who attended expressed appreci- 
ation for new insights into their diffi- 
culties and new understandings of 
their roles as women in college, career, 
home, and community. Many faculty 
members, particularly those teaching 
courses in hygiene, mental hygiene, 
psychology, and philosophy of life, 
commented on the valuable contribu- 
tions students who attended these lec- 
tures were able to make to the class 
discussions. 

All four psychiatrists participated 
in a panel discussion for faculty and 
administrative staff, held in February, 
after which those who attended ex- 
pressed enthusiasm with regard to 
their own increase in understanding 
of some of the dynamics of personality 
and the value of group sharing of 
problems and insights. 

As a result of the success of this 
year’s program and because of its ob- 
vious potential, the program is to be 
continued and will be financed jointly 
by a grant from a local business firm 
and from college funds. 

The psychiatrists themselves felt 
the panel approach to be so successful 
that the projected program for next 
year will consist of six sessions, two 
for faculty and four for students, 
each involving a panel of three psy- 
chiatrists. Attendance is to be volun- 
tary, although for certain classes in- 
structors may suggest that some stu- 
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dents elect to attend the discussions 
and report back to the class, in lieu of 
some other report or project. The ses- 
sions with the faculty will precede 
those for the students, and are de- 
signed to acquaint the faculty with the 
subject matter of the student sessions, 
and also to provide opportunity for 
discussion of some of the issues in nor- 
mal personality dynamics as they re- 
late to student problems, relationship 
between faculty and students, and 
problems which faculty members 
themselves face. Efforts will be made 
to stimulate greater student participa- 
tion, and there will be plans for a 
more effective student and faculty 
evaluation of the series. 

Karen L. Carlson, Dean of Women 
at the University of Arizona, sends the 
following information: 


Last year Panhellenic at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona for the first time 
used the IBM machines in connection 
with rush. They have been very suc- 
cessful in using the machines, and the 
young man in charge of the program- 
ming for rush has been so very much 
interested in it and in making im- 
provements that he has written a de- 
tailed, step-by-step description of the 
procedure and has had it dittoed. He 
will be glad to send a copy of this ma- 
terial to any dean of women whose 
Panhellenic is interested in inaugurat- 
ing the use of the IBM for rush at 
her institution. The address for these 
inquiries is as follows: Mr. Frank 
Perran, Numerical Analysis Labora- 
tory, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 





Secondary School Exchange 


RUTH A. BREBNER 


A Challenge for Secondary School Guidance 


According to the latest figures, 
there has been an upsurge of children 
born out of wedlock in this country 
in recent years. To quote from Roger 
Greene’s Associated Press article of 
August 8, as printed in the New York 
Times, August 9, 1959, “.... Latest 
figures show the rate of such births 
per 1,000 unmarried females has 
tripled in the last two decades, with a 
particularly alarming rise among teen- 
age girls .. . Mrs. Oettinger, Chief 


of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, says 
nearly 5,000 illegitimate babies are 
born each year to girls under 15 years 
of age. Some have even confessed that 
they deliberately became pregnant so 
that they could leave school . . . ‘Un- 
wed motherhood among adolescents 
is on the rise and will continue,’ says 
Mrs. Oettinger. ‘By 1962, if the rate 
remains the same, between 110,000 
and 120,000 babies will be born out of 
wedlock to teen-age girls.?” These 
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statistics present a challenge to the 
modern guidance counselor in a sec- 
ondary school because proper coun- 
seling procedures can prevent certain 
girls from becoming unwed mothers. 
The efforts of the alert counselor are 
required to meet the growing need 
and aid in curbing the trend. 

There are a number of other well- 
known reasons why adolescent girls 
become unwed mothers. Certain of 
these causes are fairly general and are 
listed approximately in order of de- 
creasing importance: 


1. An unhappy home life caused 
by divorce, death, or lack of a 
warm relationship with parents. 

. A neglectful father. 

. An over-possessive mother. 

. Biological urges difficult to 
control. 

. Emotional immaturity. 

. Sibling rivalry. 

. A mother who is frustrated 
and unhappy in her own mar- 
riage. 

8. Recreational and educational 
deprivation. 

9. Bad companions. 

10. Sexual suggestibility. 
11. Mental disorders. 

12. Heredity. 

13. Assault, rape, and incest. 


In one project, conducted by a 
youth-serving agency, active steps are 
being taken to spot and prevent “prob- 
lem potentials” by conducting family 
life programs, including sex education, 
in the high schools through group 
and/or individual therapy. The data 
for selecting girls for the “problem- 
pool” from which two groups were 
randomly divided included test scores, 
incidence of tardiness, absences, scho- 


lastic achievement, family background, 
personality, and behavioral ratings. 
Further testing confirmed that these 
instruments are effective for spotting 
pupils with difficulties and those show- 
ing deviant behavior. It is important 
to point out that procedures for ac- 
curate early detection of “potential- 
problem” individuals are still un- 
solved. 


The experimental group of girls 
participating in family life programs 
are presenting fewer problems than a 
control group. The group therapy 
sessions, particularly, are proving 
helpful and economical in helping the 
girls to work out their problems. Pro- 
cedures contributing to the apparent 
success of the group method are: (1) 
giving girls who are unable to express 
themselves readily in words and have 
a tendency to “act out,” a chance to 
participate passively; (2) creating a 
group spirit and sense of “excite- 
ment” which stimulates girls to ex- 
press themselves and begin to ask 
questions; and (3) talking of other 
girls and their problems, thereby 
often revealing important information 
on other students who may be poten- 
tial problems. 

In the school setting, methods of 
selecting potential problems can be 
facilitated by observations of numer- 
ous teachers and guidance workers. 
They may keep records of exactly 
what took place in a situation, how the 
pupil behaved, an interpretation of 
the behavior, and, if feasible, a recom- 
mendation, or they may merely write 
dated anecdotal records of some sig- 
nificant aspects of the girl’s behavior. 
Additional information may be avail- 
able from cumulative records, includ- 
ing scholastic achievement, test scores, 
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family composition, summary of pu- 
pils’ health records, attendance, tardi- 
ness, personal documents, and nota- 
tions by teachers covering social, eco- 
nomical, intellectual, and emotional 
qualities and limitations. 

Personal documents, including au- 
tobiographies, self-appraisal type com- 
positions, and questionnaires may be 
helpful for obtaining insights into the 
girl’s behavior, personality, ambitions, 
and problems, and into peer, parental, 
and sibling relationships. A look at 
the daily schedule written by the stu- 
dent, by showing how she spends her 
free time can give the guidance person 
clues as to the individual’s socio-eco- 
nomic background, interests, and val- 
ues. Incidentally, the daily schedule 
can be used in helping a student take 
a more objective attitude toward her- 
self and to make better use of her 
time. Of course it is necesary to obtain 
the willing co-operation of students in 
contributing any kind of self-appraisal 
material. 

The guidance interview should be 
central to getting to know and under- 
stand the student better. The other 
technics previously mentioned would 
contribute to the counselor’s under- 
standing of the individual; eventually 
to the student’s increased self-under- 
standing. 

At the high school level, a sug- 
gested program for detection of the 
potential unwed mother might well 
include: 

1. Reviewing of the personal data 
on the school records, with spe- 
cial attention to the factors 
listed as possible causes of il- 
legitimate children. 

Making home visits. 
Studying pupil needs in plan- 


ning the curriculum. 

Using srs gy: periods as 
group guidance classes, which 
include discussion of common 
social problems and role play- 
ing, if skillfully conducted. 
Helping the teacher to recog- 
nize and refer to the guidance 
department students who seem 
to be having difficulty. 
Recognizing and utilizing com- 
munity resources for wholesome 
recreation. 

Encouraging parent participa- 
tion in school activities, such as 
a strong PTA and adult educa- 
tion programs. 

Last, but not least, in importance 
in any guidance program is the per- 
sonnel worker’s sensitivity to the stu- 
dents. If the guidance personnel can 
detect the initial difficulties of adoles- 
cent girls, they may be able to prevent 
these girls from becoming illegitimate- 
ly pregnant. The combination of 
awareness and sensitivity is the key- 
note of a successful program. 
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We Deans 


BARBARA CATTON 


Among the participants at the Gold- 


en Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., in the 
spring of 1960, will be two official 
representatives of NAWDC: Ruth 
Strang, Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and editor of the NAWDC Jour- 
nal; and Virginia R. Kirkbride, Direc- 
tor of Women’s Activities, The George 
Washington University, and Head- 
quarters Consultant for NAWDC. 
The White House Conference was 
called by President Eisenhower “to 
see that we prepare today’s children 
well for life in tomorrow’s world.” It 
is the sixth such conference held since 
1909. Topics which will be consid- 
ered at the meeting range from juve- 
nile delinquency, improving the school 
curriculum and school facilities, voca- 
tional guidance services, gifted chil- 
dren, constructive use of leisure time, 
school drop-outs, teenage marriage, 


problems of migrant workers’ chil- 
dren, and the effects of television and 
comic books on children. NAWDC is 
a member of the Council of National 
Organizations of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

Continuing its series of invitational 
conferences on the Academically Tal- 
ented Student, the National Education 
Association was host to a group con- 
sidering Guidance for the Academi- 
cally Talented, at the NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C. November 
19-21, 1959, assisted by the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 
NAWDC members attending the con- 
ference included Ferne Horne, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Mount Lebanon 
High School, Pittsburgh; Elizabeth 
Morrow, Counselor, McKinley High 
School, Washington, D. C.; Kate 
Hevner Mueller, Professor of Edu-. 
cation, University of Indiana; and 
Maurine E. Rosch, Director of Guid- 
ance and Placement, Cleveland Public 
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Schools. A brochure summarizing the 
results of the conference will be pub- 
lished by the NEA later in the year. 
Meribeth Cameron, Academic Dean 
at Mount Holyoke College, is the 
new president of the International 
Federation of University Women. 
Flora Rawls, Dean of Women at 
Memphis State University, is chair- 
man of the building fund campaign 
for the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. She is also vice- 
president from the Southeast Central 
Region of AAUW. Another NAWDC 
member serving as regional vice-presi- 
dent is Gladys Hicks Newman of 
Kansas City, for the Southwest Cen- 
tral Region. Mrs. Newman, a life 
member of NAWDC, was formerly 
dean of women at Baylor University. 


Barbara Mertz, Associate Dean of 
Students and Dean of Women, Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
represented the association at the in- 
auguration of President Harvey 
Mitchell Rice of Macalester College 
October 2, 1959. 


In MemoriAM 

Irma Hathorn, formerly Dean of 
Women at Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, died on September 22, 
1959. Miss Hathorn had retired from 
her position at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege in 1948. She was a life member 
of NAWDC. 

Margaret Leah Johnson, Dean of 
Students, Richmond Professional In- 
stitute of the College of William and 
Mary, died in Richmond, Virginia, on 
December 19, 1959. 

Bertha S. Goodell, President, 
American College Bureau and Fisk 
Teachers Agency, Chicago, = on 
October 19, 1959. Mrs. Goodell had 


held associate membership in NAWDC 
for nearly thirty years. 


NEws FROM THE STATES 

The twelfth annual work confer- 
ence for student personnel workers in 
school and community, sponsored by 
the Texas Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, was held at 
the University of Houston June 15- 
19, 1959. Consultant for the work 
conference was Martha Peterson, 
Dean of Women at the University 
of Wisconsin and Chairman of the 
University Section of NAWDC. Daily 
lectures by Dean Peterson were ad- 
dressed to the theme of the confer- 
ence: “The Definition and Measure- 
ment of Excellence in Student Per- 
sonnel Work.” Excellence in the per- 
sonnel program, she said, involves 
providing for the students new and 
relevant experiences, broadened hori- 
zons, opportunity for privacy, con- 
structive help in personal problems, 
and the opportunity to develop a sense 
of responsibility. One measurement 
of such excellence on a school or col- 
lege campus is a climate where there 
is “obedience to the unenforcible.” 
Speaking of excellence for personnel 
administrators and counselors, Dean 
Peterson said, “Don’t forget—we are 
people too and have a right to our own 
problems. Our tranquillity in meeting 
them must come from within, not 
from a bottle of pills.” 

The daily program of the work 
conference provided for group meet- 
ings on housing, secondary schools, 
and colleges and universities. Speaking 
to the housing section on the roles 
and status of heads of residence, Dean 
Dorothy Gebauer of the University 
of Texas raised some searching ques- 
tions: 
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Do we work with students in a 
frame of reference such as “in my 
time” we didn’t do it this way? 

What is our degree of flexibility? 
Are we completely identified as rule 
enforcers? 

Do we cling to busy work? Do we 
avoid getting away from our desks 
because we are afraid of branching out, 
of trying new ideas? 

Are we becoming overly critical? 
Do we always say “yes—but” to every 
idea, accepting nothing without quali- 
fication? 

Do we take ourselves too seriously? 
What do we do for fun? Do we find 
ourselves able to restore our inner 
resources on our time off? 

Two state associations built their 
fall programs around a discussion of 
issues raised in Womanpower, the 
National Manpower Council’s state- 
ment which was mailed to NAWDC 
members in 1957. “Beacons Ahead: 
Cultural Changes as they Affect 
Woman’s Role in Society,” was the 
theme of the annual conference of the 
Washington State Association of 
Deans of Women and Girls, held at 
Yakima Valley Junior College Octo- 
ber 24, 1959. Mimeographed sheets 
containing a listing of various state- 
ments and statistics from W omanpow- 
er were distributed to members for 
help in the discussion. The speaker 
at the opening session described six 
distinguished women in various fields 
of endeavor and pointed to them as 
“beacons” for women’s achievements. 
Dorothy Strawn, Chairman of the 
Guidance Department, Shoreline 
High School, Seattle, was moderator 
for a panel discussing womanpower 
with the topic “This We Can Do.” 
She read the statement in Woman- 


power to the effect that the revolution 
in women’s employment means that 
at least nine out of every ten women 
are likely to work outside the home in 
the course of their lives, and related 
this fact to the work of counselors of 
women students. Other panel mem- 
bers talked about “what we can do” 
for the college girl, the high school 
girl, and the junior high school girl. 
Following the panel discussion, group 
discussions were held for members in 
colleges, high schools, and junior high 
schools. The banquet session was ad- 
dressed by Glenn Leggett, special as- 
sistant to the president, University of 
Washington. His topic was “The 


Woman in Academe.” 

A similar theme—“*Womanpower: 
Implications for Counselors” — was 
used at the annual meeting of the Re- 
gional Association (Delaware, Mary- 


land, District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia) held in Bethesda, Maryland, 
November 6 and 7, 1959. A summary 
of the address on this topic by Mar- 
garet B. Fisher, Coordinator of Stu- 
dent Personnel Services, Hampton 
Institute, Hampton, Virginia, has been 
provided us by Katherine Fossett, Su- 
pervisor of Guidance, Prince Georges 
County Secondary Schools, Maryland. 

In her opening remarks, Dr. Fisher 
said that “the problem of woman- 
power is not a problem of women who 
work. It is rather the problem of work 
in the lives of women and it is a prob- 
lem of womanpower as one form of 
manpower. As the surveys of man- 
power resources show, work is either 
needful or desirable for most women, 
and for almost all women college 
graduates.” 

The womanpower implications for 
counselors must be placed in the prop- 
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er setting with consideration given to 
existing limits. Automation will have 
effects which cannot be entirely cal- 
culated and an additional limit is set 
by our democratic philosophy which 
does not endorse recruitment or allo- 
cation of workers for specific enter- 
prises. Counselors, however, can op- 
erate effectively within these limits by 
assisting students to make wise choices 
and decisions which will affect the 
total manpower picture. Counselors 
can introduce into a student’s thinking 
new ideas, new thoughts, new prob- 
lems, and new questions for considera- 
tion. 

Several basic issues must be re- 
solved, however. First, we must come 
to terms with the fact that the range 
of permissible roles for women is 
broadening. Second, work and mar- 
riage seem to be compatible in the life- 
span of some women and for most 
college-educated women. Third, wom- 
en may expect to find support in their 
multiple roles from men. 

New perspectives must be recog- 
nized by counselors and students. 
Counselors must have knowledge and 
understanding of the increased em- 
ployment fields open to women. Since 
shortages occur in high level jobs, 
college and graduate study are essen- 
tial for these. Moreover, “It is im- 
portant for women to occupy key posi- 
tions in which they can open doors for 
other women. Counseling is such a 
key position. Administrative leader- 
ship in education, government, busi- 
ness, is equally important.” 

Perhaps the hardest new perspec- 
tive for a woman student to grasp is 
that her self-image can include a con- 
cept of herself as an achiever. This 
has been difficult heretofore because 


to many women achievement means 
competition and competition is un- 
womanly. 

As counselors we must face realisti- 
cally the increasing number of married 
students attending schools and col- 
leges. Educational patterns are under- 
going great change and we must be 
alert to the situation and to the re- 
sponsibilities we have for students and 
society. 

At the annual banquet of the Re- | 
gional Association on November 6, 
Professor Kate Hevner Mueller of 
Indiana University spoke on “Current 
Issues in Personnel Work.” To put 
such issues in focus, Mrs. Mueller first 
outlined four goals for higher educa- 
tion: (a) to preserve, transmit, and 
enrich the culture; (b) to train for all 
the professions; (c) to continue the 
training for citizenship appropriate for 
the post-adolescent years; and (d) to 
train leaders who will look to the fu- 
ture welfare of our society. Similar 
yet distinct goals for secondary educa- 
tion are: (a) to preserve and transmit 
the culture; (b) to train for earning; 
(c) to train for good citizenship for 
all members of a democracy; and (d) 
to identify potential leaders and moti- 
vate them for college work. 

What are the goals for personnel 
workers? In general, to give youth 
what he needs which no one else can 
give him in the schools or colleges, 
what the dean or counselor can do bet- 
ter than anyone else. To accomplish 
this, the personnel worker strives to: 


1. enhance, promote, supplement, 
contribute to academic and class- 
room learning, e.g. build moti- 
vation, insure good study condi- 
tions, encourage interest, find 
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the most suitable courses and 
curricula; 

2. build other aspects of the per- 
sonality (social, emotional, 
physical) toward a whole and 
healthy integration so that the 
intellectual potentialities can be 
the more fully realized, and so 
that the human reason will be 
the dominating force in person- 
al development; 
identify and train potential 
leaders, give them the motiva- 
tions, the “conscience,” and the 
social skills to fulfill themselves 
as leaders; 

. advance the citizenship values 
and training taught in the class- 
room, through all the extra class 
activities. 


Issues for personnel workers are of 


three kinds: those pertaining to theory 
and goals, to procedures and methods, 
and to professional life and growth. 


1. Theory and Goals: 


A more realistic differentiation be- 
tween liberal and vocational educa- 
tion, with perhaps new terms for each. 
Each student must have some of each, 
but we should reexamine the content 
and the teaching procedures by which 
he may achieve a liberalizing kind of 
learning, and not be committed simply 
to traditional “liberal” subject matter 
which may not today be effective. Sub- 
ject matter which will enable each 
man and each woman to do some of 
the work of the world, to make 2 con- 
tribution to societal welfare, to enjoy 
life as an independent being must be 
included in his education. 


A better understanding of occupa- 
tional theory, including career pat- 
terns and life stages, the place of work 


in personality development in con- 
trast to the older concepts of occupa- 
tional information and guidance 
through trait analysis and job descrip- 
tion. 

Better delineation of personnel 
goals, so that we may be better able 
to decide how much we are willing to 
have them modified (a) by each indi- 
vidual college or school, (b) by pres- 
sures from the outside (parents and 
alumni), and (c) by inadequacies in 
our own profession, e.g. too few re- 
cruits, inadequate training, poor lead- 
ership. 


2. Procedures and Methods: 


Differentiate the levels of counsel- 
ing, interviewing, advising, therapy, 
etc. to know which can be done by 
untrained, semitrained, and well 
trained persons, and how others, such 
as teachers, can be used to help per- 
sonnel workers pursue their goals. 

Differentiate the duties and the 
training for the generalist and the 
various specialists, so that we produce 
executives who can deal adequately 
with other executives and administra- 
tors and promote the work and wel- 
fare of the specialists without this 
training. 

Reexamine the place of research in 
the development of personnel theory 
and as a useful tool for the practitioner 
in his daily problems. Personnel is 
an applied social science, relying pri- 
marily on psychology and sociology 
for its theory and principles. Is re- 
search an overvalued concept for the 
profession? 


3. Professional Growth for the Indi-_ 
vidual and the.Profession: 


Licensing for all the specialists, and 
for the college personnel workers, is 
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a very complex problem, not to be 
solved soon or easily, but worthy of 
serious attention. The important thing 
is to maintain and improve standards 
by voluntary association and affilia- 
tion, one of the real privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of democratic living. Li- 
censing is only one way to accomplish 
this. Higher salaries, good working 
conditions, good training programs, 


better interpretation of the profession 
to the public are also needed to im- 
prove services. How to spend our own 


time and money to enhance profes- 
sional growth is our most important 
issue. Unless we assume responsibility 
for professional and self improve- 
ment, we become the pawns of other 
professionals. 
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